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A HAPPY 

CHRISTMAS 

TO YOU 


Peace Oil Earth, Goodwill To Men 



Ten Darnardo girls are we, 

Just as happy as girls can he 

Carol singers at the Barkingsido Barnardo Home in Essex, one of the finest children’s 
Institutions in the kingdom or in the world. 


Great electrical Discovery 

Carrying Current Without Waste 


IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE SHADOW 

FEARING NO EVIL 

The Heroic Story of a Youth of 
Our Time 

DYING FOR THE FUTURE 

In Boston City Hospital a life heroic¬ 
ally lived has been crowned by a heroic 
ending. It was that of Alfred Reinhart, 
who from boyhood knew that he might 
never reach manhood. 

But he. did live to become a man, and 
in liis short life played a man’s part. 
While he was a boy severe rheumatism 
so damaged one of the valves of his heart 
that further development of the disease 
was inevitable. He knew it. He learned 
what the progress of the disease must be, 

. But it made no difference to his deter¬ 
mination to <f work while it was still day,” 
Working Against Time 

He went to Harvard Medical School 
and there worked his way through the j 
appointed courses like any other student, 
except that he, was harder-working than 
most. , He worked against time, and the ' 
. thought of this young student mortally 
injured in life ? s handicap, struggling with 
his infirmity, recalls the lines of Marvell: 
At my bach I always hear 
Time's winghd chariot hurrying near ; 
A nd yonder all before us lie 
, . Deserts of vast eternity . .. . 

It was not love of knowledge merely 
that drove him on.' There was in him a 
martyr’s heed for suffering humanity. 
The last, tlie only offering he could make 
to the world which would go on after 
him, was a more intimate knowledge of 
the symptoms and course of the disease 
from which he was suffering. 

He had himself isolated in a little room 
and applied himself to setting down for 
other doctors everything he could tell 
them that would be of use. 

Farewell 

As the end drew nearer violent pains 
assailed him. He refused any drugs 
which would alleviate them, lest thereby 
his own powers of observation should 
be obscured.. 

He wrote and described his experiences, 
and’when he could write no longer he 
.dictated. Ilis farewell is at the head of 
his manuscript, where he wrote : 

It is modestly hoped that here and there 
in these notes there, may be a statement of 
value in the elucidation of some medical 
‘ problem. 

So he passed away, almost as the 
words were written. • His teacher, Dr 
Weiss, Professor of Medicine at Harvard, 
bears' testimony to the value of the 
* legacy, of observation left to medicine 
by young Doctor Alfred Reinhart. 

Of him* it might be said, in the words 
of one of the most famous of physicians, 
that none can tell till the last day of his 
life I14S come the most important hours in 
it. In that faith he laboured on. 


E nough electricity to light a city 
may one day bc^ carried through a 
cable as thin as a linger. 

This amazing possibility is the result 
of investigations by Professor J. C. 
McLennan of Toronto University into 
the way electricity passes through metals. 

The professor has been seeking the 
perfect conductor, a medium which will 
carry electric power thousands of miles 
without loss of its power. Up to the 
present c<j)ppcr holds the field as flic best 
metal for the purpose, but so great is 
the wastage of power that industries 
build their factories as close as possible 
to the generating stations. 

The resistance of metals to electricity 
increases with the temperature, and 
experiments based on this, fact have 
been made in recent years. Kamerlingh 


Onnes discovered that at the tempera¬ 
ture which converts helium gas into a 
liquid, about three degrees above abso¬ 
lute zero, the conducting power of tin, 
lead, and mercury becomes perfect. 

Professor McLennan, working oil similar 
lines, has combined metals into alloys 
which at this low temperature carry an 
undiminished flow of current for hours. 
Further, he has found alloys which have 
proved perfect conductors though their 
temperatures have been higher than 
pure metals. 

The next stage, therefore, is to find 
an alloy which will be a j^erfect or nearly 
perfect conductor at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. When this has been found 
industry will be revolutionised. Power 
manufactured in the wilderness will be 
available in towns a thousand miles away, 


THE WORLD CRISIS 

AMERICA AND GERMANY 
FACING THE FACTS 

Extraordinary Conditions for 
the German People 

MORE TAXATION AND LESS 
LIBERTY 

A dramatic turn in the world's affairs 
has come about in two great republics. 

America, two years ago at the high tide 
of its prosperity , has imposed on itself the 
most drastic taxation it has ever known in 
time of peace. 

Germany, on the brink of ruin, has 
imposed on her people the most drastic 
limits of freedom they have ever known . 

Rich America and poverty-stricken 
Germany stand behind their tariff walls 
faced with ai*mics of idle men about 20 
millions strong. 

A Grave Warning 

The German decree is a terrible bur¬ 
den on the life of the whole people. 
Its provisions were announced by Dr 
Bruning on the wireless, and millions of 
people in Europe heard its drastic 
terms. It was the Chancellor's reply 
to'the challenge of Hitler, and concluded 
with a grave warning to him and to 
other extremists that the Government 
would put Germany under martial law 
if they did anything to hinder its efforts 
to ward off the crisis in the finances of 
the country. 

In order to safeguard the public peace 
the wearing of uniform by members of 
private organisations has been pro¬ 
hibited, the police are to search for 
firearms in private possession, sales of 
weapons by gunsmiths are to be con¬ 
trolled, and no meetings or political 
activities are to be permitted during.the 
season of Christmas. 

Hitting Rich and Poor 

The financial decrees are as follow : 

Dr Goerdeler, chief burgomaster of Leipzig, 
has been appointed with dictatorial powers 
to reduce prices. 

There are to be cuts in the prices of coal, 
iron, and all articles manufactured in Germany. 

The rates for conveying goods on the rail¬ 
ways are to be lowered. 

All rents are to be reduced 10 per cent. 

Postal, telegraph, and telephone rates are 
to be reduced 

Gas, electricity, and other municipal 
services are to be made cheaper. 

The rate of interest on all internal securities 
bearing a fixed rate is to be reduced from 
8 to 6 per cent. 

State and municipal salaries and wages 
are to be reduced; and all wages in private 
| industries are to be brought down to the 
1 level of 1927- 

Reductions are to be made in old-age pen¬ 
sions and State insurance payments. 

Any German living abroad to escape taxa¬ 
tion must return before March or forfeit a quar¬ 
ter of his property. If he enters Germany 
after the first of March he will be arrested. 

It will be seen that these measures 
hit rich and poor alike, and the burden 
on Germany’s back this winter is coin 
siderably heavier than it was last vear. 
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THE BELLRINGER’S 
HERO 

FABIAN STEDMAN GF 
NOBODY KNOWS WHERE 

His Silent Bells in the Little 
Saxon Tower 

CAMBRIDGE HEARS THEM 
AGAIN 

The other day Cambridge heard bells 
ring joyously for hours. 

It was in honour of a man who died 
no one knows when and was buried no 
one knows where. 

His name was Fabian S ted man, and 
the world knows little about him, but 
every lover of bell music loves his 
memory. 

Although there were bell-ringer’s 
guilds in England long ago the art of 
scientific change-ringing, which is pecu¬ 
liar to England, did not come into being 
till the 17th century. 

It was Stedman who put the new art 
on a sure foundation and established it 
ns a separate fine art by his Campana- 
logia, published in 1677: He is very 
nearly the patron saint of English bell¬ 
ringers, and they look on him as the 
father of their science. 

A Splendid Memorial 

Stedman learned about bells in St 
Benedict's Church, Cambridge, and 
there his bells hang, to this day, but for 
years they had been silent. Benet’s, as 
it is - called on one of the bells cast in 
1607, is very small and ancient. Its 
Saxon tower could not stand the strain 
of bell-ringing. 

• The bell-ringers of England have re¬ 
paired it as a memorial to Stedman, and 
the other day, coming from far and 
near, they gathered in the little church 
to hear a sermon preached in his 
honour; and then to ring his bells from 
morning till dusk, 

Among the societies represented was 
the “ noble Society of Colledge Youths,” 
as Stedman calls them in his dedication. 
They .were founded in 1637, and flourish 
still, having rung bells for 300 years. 

Once bell-ringing was looked on as an 
aristocratic pastime. Then it went out 
of fashion. It passed through a bad 
phase, when men used to take great 
jars of ale or cider into the tower, and 
drink and ring by turns. These men 
were not church workers, but fellows 
who enjoyed the exercise and trial of 
skill, and gave their services on Sunday 
as payment for use of the bells. 

A Yearly Meeting 

Now bell-ringing, is respectable, again, 
and a. Central Council of Church Bell- 
Ringers meets once a year to discuss 
new discoveries and old problems and 
to make rules. 

This .would please Stedman, who told 
men that they ought to take up change-' 
ringing “'not onlic for the edifyinge of 
their minds, but also for their .enjoy¬ 
ment and the healthful exercise of their 
bodies.” He might have been sur¬ 
prised to leant that one day a band of 
women would ring*his bells at Benet’s. 

It is believed that Stedman was 
born 300 years ago in Cambridge or quite 
close to it. There has seldom been a 
great master of whom less is known. 

But his work, at any rate, will never 
be forgotten, and it is the thing he cared 
for best. 


PUZZLES IN PLENTY 

For all who like puzzles we recom¬ 
mend Morlcy Adams’s. Puzzles That 
Everyone Can Do, published by Grant 
Richards. 

Half-a-crown buys this fascinating 
collection of word sums, mazes, missing 
letters, match tricks, curious things 
called squirclcs, and a hundred other 
original oddities. 


CAN A MAN BE 
TWO MEN ? 

The Public Trustee 
Prosecutes Himself 

AS IN GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

Can the Public Trustee wage violent 
warfare against himself in three capa¬ 
cities ? asked Mr Justice Maughan in 
the Chancery Division the other day. 

A K.C. thought he could, because 
Mr Justice Farwell had allowed the 
Public Trustee to wage an action against 
himself last April. 

They were considering a case where 
there were parties of different genera¬ 
tions in a will suit. Could the Public 
Trustee have a defendant’s interests in 
the estates of three descendants who have 
died and yet be plaintiff in the action ? 

Lord Chancellor’s Problem 

It makes the reader feel as if he 
were reading the libretto of Iolanthc 
and not a law-court report. In the 
famous,opera Gilbert makes the Lord 
Chancellor say : 

“ The feelings of a Lord Chancellor 
who is in love with a Ward of Court are 
not to be envied. What is his position ? 

. Can lie give his own consent to his own 
marriage with his own Ward ? Can he 
marry his own Ward without his own 
consent ? And if he marries his own 
Ward without his own consent, can he 
commit himself for contempt of his own 
Court ? And if he commit liimsclf for 
contempt of his own Court, can he 
appear by counsel before himself to 
move for arrest of his own judgment ? ” 

His Own Consent 

Later, the Lord Chancellor, according 
to Gilbert, asks for his own consent, 
and says: 

“ At first I wouldn’t hear of it. . . . 
But I pointed out to myself that I was 
no stranger to myself ; that, in point 
of fact, I had been personally ac¬ 
quainted with myself for some years. 
This had its effect. T admitted that I 
had watched my professional advance¬ 
ment with considerable interest*, and I 
handsomely added that I yielded to 
no one in admiration for my private and 
professional virtues. This was a great 
poiut gained. I then endeavoured to 
work upon my feelings. Conceive my 
joy when I distinctly perceived a tear 
glistening in my own eye ! Eventually, 
after a severe struggle with myself, 
I reluctantly—most reluct an tly-r-con- 
sented.” 

Gilbert and Sullivan thought the Lord 
Chancellor could act in two capacities 
then ; but Mr Justice Maughan, dis¬ 
agreeing with Mr Justice Farwell, has 
decided that the Public Trustee cannot. 

The same person cannot be both 
plaintiff and defendant in the same case, 
he says. 


A SWISS REFERENDUM 
Old Age Pension Scheme 
Defeated 

The Swiss Government’s scheme for 
Old Age Pensions based on alcohol and 
tobacco taxes has been refused by a 
referendum of the whole people. 

The result was 530,000 votes against 
the proposal and 240,000 in favour. 

There was a general fear that the 
financial side of the scheme was unsound 
owing to any balance on the wrong side 
having to bo met by the Cantons and 
the Federal Government. 

It may be that the bitter experience 
of our own country has had the effect 
of making the Swiss look twice at a 
scheme which might involve the State in 
heavy expenditure in bad times. 

This vote docs not mean that Old Age 
Pensions will not be forthcoming for the 
Swiss people, as another scheme lias 
been submitted to the Government 
which, it is hoped, will rest on a sounder 
financial basis. 


THE BLIND MAN AND 
THE PETROL TINS 

A Londoner’s Work Far 
Away 

WILLIAM JACKSON AMONG 
THE BURMESE FOLK 

Can the blind lead the blind ? Yes I 
says Burma;' so in the New Year’s 
Honours List last year William Jackson 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-ITind 'Medal. 

William Jackson was a blind Londoner 
whose father was Liberal M.P. for 
Greenwich. The son, too, wished to 
devote his life to public service, and 
cast about in his mind to discover 
whom ho could help. 

He heard that there were 25,000 
blind people in Burma. He went out 
to help them, and became to the 
blind Burmans what Father Damien 
was to the lepers of Molokai. 

Burmese Script in Braille 

He learned handicrafts in order to 
teach them, so that they could earn a 
living instead of eating the bitter bread 
of charity.* He invented a phonetic 
Burmese script which can be repro¬ 
duced in Braille, punching out his first, 
matrix on old petrol tins. He travelled 
up and down the country, cheering, 
teaching, helping them as no one else 
had ever done, and he raised thousands 
of the people out of wretchedness into 
prosperity and content. 

Father Jackson they called him. He 
had graduated at Oxford, and worked 
as an East End curate for a short time 
before he went out to that other East 
whose gorgeous colours he was never 
to sec. 

And now the blind missionary has 
died in Rangoon. But his work will 
not die; the mission lie established 
will be carried on by others, and in 
spirit Father Jackson will still be the 
blind leader of the blind in Burma. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
THE SECOND 
Sister Borlase Poor and Rich 

One who. has been called “ another 
Florence Nightingale ” was nearly buried 
in a pauper’s grave the other day. 

She was 77 and penniless when she 
died, but a charitable fund paid,for her 
funeral when the truth was discovered. 
Only four people followed the coffin, 
which was covered with a Union Jack 
on which a row of medals rested. Such 
was the end of Sister Borlase. 

She was born in Helston, where her 
father and grandfather had been doctors. 
Love of healing was in her blood. The 
little Cornish girl could think of no 
other destiny except to be a nurse. 

When she was nearly Go, and had a 
lifetime of nursing behind her, the war 
broke out. She volunteered, and was 
told she was too old for active service 
at the Front, but she managed to join a 
nursing unit and served., in Flanders, 
Serbia, France, the Dardanelles, and 
Gallipoli. She nursed in Russia during 
the Revolution. She nursed in Serbia 
during the great typhus epidemic. 

An old patient tells how once, when 
the Turks were very near and a shell, 
bursting over the field hospital had 
killed a man, this brave old lady went 
round cheering the men . as though 
shrapnel were sawdust. 

‘Her long life of devotion to the sick 
brought her no material reward. She 
sought none. Rich in all that matters, 
in money she was very, very poor when 
she died, but the Nurses Committee of 
the United Services Fund saved her 
from the shame of a pauper funeral, a 
shame which would have been not hers, 
but ours. 

By order of the Government wine 
must now be served with every meal in 
a Spanish restaurant or hotel, in order 
to help the wine business. 


December 26, 1931 

Knowing What 
To Do 

And Doing It 

The other day a boy saved a train by 
thinking quickly and running like a liare. 

Three caddies were ambling across the 
Swanley links, near Bagshot, when they 
saw that the gale had blown a tree 
across the line. 

The down train was due in a few 
minutes. 

There was no time to run to the station- 
master at Woking. 

It was a fast train, and there was a 
bend in the line just before the placo 
where the tree fell. 

But one of the boys, George Hone, 
suddenly remembered the telephone at 
the clubhouse, and ran as he had never 
run before. He burst into the clubhouse 
and gasped out his message before 
collapsing. The next minute a telephone 
message was put through to Woking 
station and, as the train appeared, a man 
ran to the signal-box; The signals 
changed from all’s well to danger just 
in time. Instead of roaring tlmougli 
Woking on its way to the bend and the 
fallen tree the train pulled up. 

Such is the story we hear from Surrey. 
And the Moral, as they say in the 
nursery classic, is that a boy who can 
keep his head and act smartly is worth 
a hundred fumblcrs. 


NOT TOO PROUD TO BEG 
The Newest Poor 

Some of the poor that wo have always 
with us make the best of it. 

Among them arc the men who would 
be ashamed to beg for themselves but 
are proud to be beggars for the sake of 
the causes they have at heart. The 
Vicar of Newcastle is one of these in¬ 
domitable beggars. 

For the sake of his cathedral, the 
timbering of which is ‘ravaged by the 
wood-boring beetle, he sat the whole 
day in a street of Newcastle holding out 
a beggar’s plate for alms. 

Many a passer-by stopped where he 
sat on a workman’s stool by a workman's 
brazier, but not many passed him by. 

The Vicar of St Alban’s, Leicester, 
was even more active in a good cause. 
For the sake of his church he toured the 
parish with a barrel organ. • , : 

• Let us hope its chords were not lost 
on the charitable, but that this music 
touched their pockets as well as their 
hearts to good purpose. 


Things Said 

Trade is better than gold. 

Sir Henri Deterding 

It is the streets of the last 70 years that 
are the worst. Dr Raymond Unwin 

Seventy-five per cent of present-day 
novelists arc writing mud. 

Mr Ralph Straus 

Business men have fallen into the 
habit of having things done for them. 

Mr Henry Ford 

More than 75 great country houses in 
England have had to be converted during 
the past few years. Mr J. E. Bidwell 
If boys love to play at soldiers their 
teaching is wrong. 

Mr Alexander Campbell, Headmaster 
The English must come back to 
coach the young generation in manners. 

Overheard on a tram in Cologne 
If a million people talked for 12 
months the energy generated would 
boil a small cup of tea. Sir William Bragg 
I have never killed anything but a 
wasp and then only in self-defence. 

Dean Inge 

My house in Devonshire was under a 
lease of 2000 years from the death of * 
Elizabeth* Sir Francis Newbolt, K.G 
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An ICELAND INDUSTRY • LIVING NURSERY RHYME • REMARKABLE MOSAIC 



An Iceland Industry—Dried fish is exported in large quantities from Iceland. Here we see 
the fish stacked at Hafnarfjord, which has one of the best harbours in the island. 


Where It Is Now Summer—This 13 how people expect to spend the Christmas holidays in 
Australia, where it is now summer. The picture was taken in Sydney’s beautiful harbour. 



A Living Nursery Flhymo—The old woman who livod in a shoe and had so many children that she didn’t know what to do was seen lately at a Croydon bazaar* 



A Beautiful Church--Tho decoration in glass mosaic of the interior of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Droitwich has just been completed after ten years of work by IV!r IVIaurlce 
Josoy, who is seen on the ladder on the left of our picture, 


A Train in Japan—On the electric railway between Tokyo and Nikko in Japan refreshments 
may be purchased in tho ordinary cars, girls carrying'ffcod and drinks in baskets down 
the whole length o5 tho train for the benefit of tho passengers. 
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THAT WONDERFUL 
MAN ZAMENHOF 

HOW HE DREAMED A 
GREAT THING . 

The Poor Man Who Gave the 
World a New Language 

THE FOUNDER OF ESPERANTO 

Life of Zamenhof. By Edmond Privat. 
.Allen & Unwin. 4 s 6d, 

This booh tells the story of one of the 
most practical peacemakers in. the world. 

One December day in 1878 Madame 
Zamenhof, the wife of a Jewish school¬ 
master, took a very tempting cake out 
of the oven. She had baked it for her 
son Ludovic, who had invited his 
friends to a party. 

That afternoon half-a-dozen boys sat 
round the tabic eating the cake. They 
were talking to each other in a strange 
language which had never been spoken 
in the world before. All their faces were 
aglow with excitement, for they were 
celebrating the birth of a new language, 
invented by Ludovic, which was to make 
all men brothers. In later years he 
called it Esperanto, the language of Hope, 

A Remarkable Linguist 

At school Ludovic had already become 
a remarkable linguist. The new language, 
on which he had been working three 
years, took up the whole of his spare 
time, and as he passed.all his examina¬ 
tions his father did not interfere. But 
when he left school his father told him 
lie must give up his new language. He 
had his living to earn, and could not 
afford to waste liis talents over dreams. 
It was a hard sacrifice, but Ludovic 
had to agree, for his father and mother 
had had a struggle to educate their 
.children. So, leaving liis dreams behind 
him, he went to Moscow to study 
medicine, one of the few careers that 
were open to Jews. 

The Zamenhof children had spent 
most of their childhood in the small 
town of Biclostok, in the unhappy land 
of Lithuania. Jews, Poles, Russians, 
and Germans lived together in enmity. 
They had different languages and hostile 
creeds,, and the atmosphere was saturated 
with international hatred. Insults, ven¬ 
geance, and persecution were a part of 
•. daily life.- ■ 1 

A Thrilling Idea 

When lie was a small boy Ludovic 
would wonder what could be done to 
break down the walls between these 
people and make them understand one 
another so that they could be friends. 
And then the thrilling idea came to him 
of creating a universal language. 

At Moscow University he realised 
more and more how alike all men arc. 
How, he asked himself, could differences 
of language or colour change them and 
make them enemies ? 

When lie had finished his university 
course lie was keener than ever on his 
language. The manuscript might be 
burned, but every word of it was still in 
his memory. For six years lie laboured 
at rewriting it. Helped by liis poetic 
gifts and his fine car for music he went 
on improving, simplifying, and polishing 
liis language until it had its own life 
and character. 

A Language of Peace 

A flash of inspiration showed him that 
by means of suffixes one word can be 
made into other words which need not 
be separately learned. He based the 
language on the common elements of the 
dialects of India, Europe, and America. 

A national literature usually begins 
with poems of War. Poems of peace 
by Ludovic Zamenhof were the first 
beginnings of Esperanto literature. But 
years passed before his grammar was 
published. It appeared in 1887. 

Soon . after his marriage Zamenhof 
set up as a poor people’s oculist at 
Warsaw, and worked at Esperanto at 
j light. He was poor all liis life, for lie 


THE PRIDE OF CHINA 

Three Boys Teach an 
Oxford Scholar 
SCENE IN A CHINESE STATION 

A gentleman who lias been travelling 
through China with Professor Adams of 
Oxford tells of an amusing incident at 
a railway station where foreigners are 
rarely seen. 

When the train drew in tlic news 
rapidly spread that there were Euro¬ 
peans on it, aiid not only European men 
but a lady. Some of the boys in the 
station who had never seen one of these 
creatures were drawn by curiosity into 
a knot around the window. 

Wishing to enter into friendly rela¬ 
tions with the lads, Professor Adams 
felt in his pockets for something to 
amuse them and take the place of the 
conversation which was impossible. All 
he found was a penny. This he passed 
to one "of the boys, thinking lie might 
like it as a curiosity. The boy, however, 
saw it was money and refused it; he 
was 110.beggar ; foreigners must not be 
allowed, to get the wrong impression of 
Chinese, honour and dignity. 

One. of his ! more mischievous com¬ 
panions saw wliat was going on, and, 
trying hard to keep his face straight, 
marched solemnly up to the window 
and held out three copper coins worth 
a fifth of a farthing each. China also 
could give alms l 

“ If we could have compromised by 
giving tlic boys a dollar apiece we would 
have been glad to do it,” writes the 
traveller. ” As it was, we learned once 
more the lesson that the one thing you 
must not offend in China is pride.” 

A BARRISTER’S WILL 
His Thought For Blind 
Students 

When William Brown Hcxtall was 
making, his will lie thought out a 
splendid scheme. 

He was himself a barrister and knew 
the amount of legal reading necessary 
for his work. Almost impossible for a 
blind person, he must have thought. 

And now there is a Hcxtall Fund for 
Blind Law Students, made possible by 
the money he left in his will. Grants 
will be made toward training fees, and 
the supply of Braille copies of legal text¬ 
books is to be greatly improved. 

All who wish, to make use of this 
splendid scheme should write to the 
Blind Institute, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.i. 

Continued from the previous column 

would never take large fees, and he gave 
up his own rights to royalties on his 
publications because, he said, an inter¬ 
national language is common property. 

Very soon his book attracted atten¬ 
tion. Translations found their way to 
other countries. The language could be 
quickly and easily learned, and the inner 
idea of Esperanto, that it should bring 
about the unity and mutual help of 
mankind, fired the imagination of many 
people scattered about the world. 

Early in this century the first congress 
of Esperantists met at Boulogne, and 
Zamenhof had the joy of hearing a 
thousand people of many nations talking 
in his new language. 

What more significant place than 
Geneva could have been chosen for the 
second congress ? The next one was 
held at Cambridge, and was attended by 
1500 people. 

Steadily the new peace movement was 
growing. Then when Zamenhof was 
on his way from Warsaw to Paris for 
the 1914 congress lie was stopped 
abruptly at Cologne. Day and night he 
saw troops crossing the Rhine. Soon 
the world wavS at war. 

Although he went on working for his 
ideals Zamenhof was a crushed man. 
He died broken-hearted in 1917. 


The crow, the 
Magpie, a the ball 

Golf as Played at Canberra 

A crow and a magpie took part in a 
match played at the Canberra Golf Club 
a short time ago. The crow challenged 
both teams, but was beaten, not by the 
golfers but by a magpie. 

A ball had been well and truly smitten 
on to the fairway when the crow swooped 
down, seized it, and nearly managed to 
hole out in one in some distant trqe. But 
a magpie, which seems to have had a 
good idea of what can and what cannot 
be done under the rules of golf, promptly 
flew in pursuit of the crow, squawking 
at him to drop the ball. The crow 
swerved but the magpie was on him, and 
in the scrimmage the ball was dropped. 

After a vain search for it the golfers 
continued their game, but again and 
again the ' crow appeared, swooping 
toward the ball. Sometimes lie managed 
to fly off with it, but usually the magpie 
was there to stop him. 

In the afternoon the crow, dubbed by 
the golfers the winged hazard, stole a 
march on the magpie and was off with 
two balls on another part of the course 
before the other bird arrived. The 
players looked round anxiously fof their 
friend, and in a minute or two the magpie 
was again policing the course. He did 
not give the crow another chance. 

No more news has reached us from the 
Canberra golf course, so perhaps the old 
crow has taken up some other form of 
sport, or lie may bo spending all his 
time sitting in his nest at the rookery 
telling his friends and relations what lie 
did at the fifth hole. 

SANCTUARY 
Liverpool’s Little Patcli 
of Green 

Churches have often given sanctuary 
to him who was in peril of his life. It 
has been left to our newest cathedral to 
give sanctuary to tlic birds. 

In the very densest part of Liverpool’s 
industrial life is a patch of green round 
by the cathedral. Here have, been 
placed bird tables, baths, nesting-boxes, 
and shelters ; and here, amid smoke and 
noise, hundreds of birds come every 
year to build their nests’ and rear their 
young. All the common birds, in addi¬ 
tion to tits, great white-throats,' yellow- 
hammers, and chiff-chaffs, have been 
noted by the city naturalists, and Arch¬ 
deacon Howson thinks it is the only 
sanctuary of its kind in a great city. 


THE BOY WHO SAW 
NAPOLEON 

A Bedford lady has lately written to the 
Morning Post to say that her father saw 
Napoleon. He was a boy of 13 when Napoleon 
was on the Bellcrophon, and this is what he 
wrote to his uncle from a warship at Ply¬ 
mouth, regretting the loss of “ the only man 
who might have kept the Navy employed dur¬ 
ing the winter.” 

We have had great works here with 
Buonaparte, I have seen him several 
times. You would be surprised to hear of 
the Company he has drawn from all 
parts of England. 

We understand he is now on his way 
for St Helena, which I am sorry for. 
I think myself that so clever a man 
should never be transported so far 
distant from England ; for he is the only 
one to keep us employed- during the 
winter season. Buonaparte the first 
time I saw him looked quite contented, 
but toward the latter end after he heard 
of his going to St Helena lie looked quite 
sullen, and it is reported that he said 
he never would go there alive; he is 
about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high, of a 
swarthy complexion, black liair, grey 
eyes, stout body, and short legs. 

It is said that the number of drinking 
houses has increased in Palestine in the 
1 last few years. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR PEACE 

PUNISHMENT FOR THOSE 
WHO DISTURB IT 

Poland’s Bold Suggestion For 
the Disarmament Conference 

INCREASING CONFIDENCE 

People who disturb the peace of a 
town are punished by law. Should we 
extend our laws to cover punishment for 
those disturbing international peace ? 

This is a suggestion put before the 
League by the Polish Government as 
one which should be studied by the 
Disarmament Conference. For that 
conference to succeed nations must have 
confidence in each other, and every 
possible means of increasing confidence 
must be found. 

Those who try to poison relations 
between peoples, agitators who sow the 
seeds of conflict, irresponsible people 
who encourage hatred—these are the 
disturbers of international peace, and 
the Polish Government asks : Should 
not every country write into its national 
code new laws for the punishment of 
such people ? 

Geneva as a News Centre 

Three countries have already made a 
start on these lines—Brazil, Rumania, 
and Poland. Tlicir draft penal codes 
explicitly state that: anyone guilty of 
incitement to war shall’be imprisoned. 
The Brazil Code goes even farther and 
punishes any person attempting to 
disturb international relations! 

Another suggestion is to set up an' 
international court to try any journalist 
charged with, pursuing activities dan¬ 
gerous to peace, with the right to 
i expel him or her from the profession. 

Perhaps this seems rather like intro¬ 
ducing another Inquisition. We want 
rather to encourage the spirit of co¬ 
operation for the ’ common good. A 
more attractive suggestion is that an 
information centre for news should be 
set up at Geneva whose reports would 
be accepted by the whole world as true 
because of its international honour and 
standing. 

International Cooperation 

Another good suggestion is that 
States should put into practice the 
recommendations made by the League’s 
committee for teaching every child the 
ideas of international cooperation, and, 
coupled with this, that Governments 
should be bound by treaty to cut out 
from school books every statement 
liable to arouse dislike of foreigners, 
and to eliminate from instruction every 
element of hatred. 

Finally, the true spirit of disarmament 
can , be helped or hindered by the 
theatre, the kinema, and the wireless, 
and Governments might enter into 
agreement to ensure that their peaceful 
relations with each oilier might never 
be endangered through these means. 

The memorandum containing these 
suggestions sent to the League by Poland 
is being circulated to all other Govern¬ 
ments, and will come up before the 
Disarmament Conference in February. 


UP DOVER'S WESTERN 
HEIGHTS 

One of our readers, who has just been 
up Dover’s western heights to see the 
ruins of the smallest round church in 
England, calls our attention to what he 
describes as an almost unreadable signal 
at a very dangerous point in the road. 

It is at a winding tunnel where 
nothing can pass, and the automatic 
lights at each end appear to be devised 
on the assumption that nobody need 
see them or read them. We ourselves 
have seen them and been able to decipher 
them, but we should certainly describe 
them as the worst signals we know in 
the' whole country, and they are at a 
very dangerous point. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



CREWLESS SHIP’S JOURNEY 
The steamer Baychimo, which 
was trapped in the ice off North 
Alaska two months ago, dis¬ 
appeared recently in a storm. 
An Eskimo found it a wcek ! 
later 45 miles away. 

MM- 


CITY WALLS TO GO 
In order to make* way for 
modem transport in Moscow 
the 16th-century wall round the 
old town is to be removed. It 
was built to protect merchants 
from Tartar bandits. 


MAN AND ANIMAL BARTER 
In Eastern Siberia the Kam- 
chadals remove the winter store 
of grain and roots prepared by 
the lemmings and replace it with 
caviar and the remains of fish. 


GREENLAND’S LITTLE 
TOWNS 

A London audience was 
told by a recent traveller 
in Greenland that the 
largest town or village 
contained only 30 to 40 
scattered huts, and there 
arc no hotels or shops. 


TLANT/C 


SAHARA PLANTS 
A French expedition is 
to study the botany of 
the Sahara and other 
parts of French Africa. 
Attempts will be made 
to introduce new plants 
and trees to oases in 
Southern Algeria. 


TOURING BY AIR 
A tourist organisation has been 
started in Colombia. This coun¬ 
try, which has few railways and 
very bad roads, will benefit in 
many ways from the air services 
now in operation. 



WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
A British Expedition which has 
made important discoveries con¬ 
cerning early man at Oldaway 
'in Tanganyika was frequently 
troubled by lions, hyenas, rhinos, 
and leopards. 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW INDUSTRY 
Australia hopes eventually fo 
supply all the macaroni and 
spaghetti needed by England, for 
jthe necessary red wheat now 
grows in South Australia. 
Large supplies are on the way. 




SHIPWRECKED MAN ON 
AN ISLAND 

The Light Between the Hills 

Off the coast of Queensland is Fraser 
Island, nearly a hundred miles long. 
It is a desolate place covered thickly 
with scrub, but a shipwrecked man has 
managed to live there for a month. 

He had sailed from an island farther 
South, a friend setting off with him in 
a second boat, What has happened to 
this friend no one . knows. The boats 
became separated, and Lambert's small 
craft was wrecked in the heavy surf 
off Fraser Island. He managed to 
scramble ashore and to save some food 
and belongings from the boat. When the 
food was finished he caught and killed 
a’ turtle. He dug deep in the sand 
and found water to drink. 

Day after day he lit smoke signals, 
and then tried desperately to struggle 
through the thick scrub. Each day 
it drove him back. He had no idea 
in which direction to go, and wondered 
how long he would be a prisoner in this 
wild place. Then he saw the lighthouse 
beacon shining between two ltills. 

It was Sandy Cove lighthouse, at the 
northern point of the island, twenty 
miles away. Toward this he set his face 
steadfastly. TIopc made the struggle 
easier, 1 and though the undergrowth 
clung round his feet and tore the 
clothes from his back he still pressed on, 
and he got there, exhausted but alive. 

This is the third Robinson Crusoe 
we have come upon lately, and he is 
now safe back in civilisation, and 
perhaps able to feel proud of the way he 
managed to keep himself alive on that 
lonely shore. 


GROWING RUSSIA 
The population of Russia' is still 
increasing, by several millions a year. 

According to the calculations of the 
Moscow Institute of Vital Statistics 
Russia will have, a population of 240 
millions-in 1950 against the present 
population of about 162 millions. 


TRUSTY ALICK 
A Famous Man’s Nephew 

Trusty Aliclc is dead. 

He was Mr Alexander Carlyle to the 
world, but to his famous uncle lie was 
the Trusty Aliclc. He called liis Uncle 
Thomas just Better, for he thought 
him better than the best, 

Alexander Carlyle was 88 when he 
died. He had lived in his uncle's house 
for years, and defended him when he 
thought injustice was done to his 
memory after the great man died. He 
was very generous in his gifts of precious 
Carlyle manuscripts to the National 
Library of Scotland. 

It is true that he did sell the manu¬ 
script of Past and Present; but only to 
raise a statue to his uncle at Ecclcfechan. 

We owe this public-spirited man 
a debt of gratitude for something else, 
his editing of the Carlyle love letters. 

The .world will be very sorry to lose 
Trusty Aliclc, who was a sturdy example 
of the best kind of liero-worshipper, and 
true as steel. 


THE BIGGEST CHRISTMAS 
PARCEL 

What is the largest single package that 
has ever crossed the Atlantic ? 

It is said to be an embalmed whale 
weighing 65 tons, and it arrived at 
the Royal Albert Dock, London, the 
other day. 

The parcel was 70 feet long, 13 feet 
high, and 9 feet broad. The biggest 
commercial floating crane in the world 
lifted it off the s.s. Lehigh. 

Two years ago the whale was caught 
by the Pacific Whaling Company, and 
now it has come to London to be 
exhibited at a Christmas circus. It is 
rather a curious idea, and we wonder 
if an embalmed whale will prove so 
popular that the circus owner will 
think it worth while to have paid its fare. 

At any rate he will be able to boast 
that no Christmas shopper brought 
home as big a parcel as he click 


ENOUGH OF THIS FARCE 

By General Smuts 

“ Enough of this fooling" burst out Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to the House of 
Commons some years ago. “ Enough of this 
farce " exclaims General Smuts in this call to 
Europe and America from South Africa. 

Wo are rapidly moving to another 
crisis in the reparations and debts 
situation, t and tire necessity for a fresh 
and perhaps filial solution is very urgent. 

I doubt whether Germany can pay any 
further reparations for the present, ex¬ 
cept reparations in kind, and if Germany 
does not pay her reparations Great 
.Britain cannot pay her debt bill to the 
United States. 

If Germany defaults, Great Britain is 
bound to follow sooner or later. This 
fact had better be openly stated and 
boldly faced in time. 

It is no use continuing in this mirage, 
this illusion of reparation and inter¬ 
national debt payments which have 
upset international finance ancl poisoned 
international relations. The time has 
come to end this dangerous farce, and to 
give the poor world fresh hope and heart 
once more. If wc do not do this we may 
have social upheavals in which much 
more than reparations and international 
debts may go by. the board. 


SAFETY GLASS FOR ALL 
NEW CARS 

From New Year’s Day every motor-car 
must be fitted with a mirror in which the 
driver can see the traffic behind him. 

The use of this mirror makes for 
greater safety on the road, as a driver can 
vsee when a faster car is about to over¬ 
take him, and can act accordingly. 

Motor-cycles are exempted from this 
clause in the Traffic Act, but many riders 
fit them to their handle-bars. 

Two other regulations come into force 
on the same date. All windscreens and 
outside windows facing to the front of 
any vehicle must in future be made of 
safety glass, and all new motor-cars 
J must have efficient springs. 


THE BLIND MAN’S TAXI 
What a Kind Old World It Is 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Even in fine weather it is not much 
fun for a blind man to stand all day on 
the pavement among jostling people 
trying to sell bootlaces. It is a great 
deal worse in wet weather. 

The other day a blind man was stand¬ 
ing at a busy street corner near the 
Paris Opera House when there was a 
sudden heavy downpour of rain. 

People were much too busy trying to 
find shelter to bother about buying 
bootlaces, so he started to grope his way 
back to his poor home. 

Somebody saw him moving slowly 
along with his faithful little dog and 
helped them through the traffic. They 
reached the next crossing by themselves, 
and then waited miserably in tlic pelting 
rain while the water splashed up from 
the streaming pavement. 

The blind man heard a swishing 
sound. It was a taxi. The brakes were 
put on abruptly and it stopped, the 
engines throbbing close beside him. 
The driver jumped down and opened 
the door of the taxi, but he was not 
holding it open for a fare to get out, 

“Jump in!" he said to the blind 
man, and helped him into the comfort¬ 
able car and lifted the dog in beside 
him. “ Now, where do you want to 
go ? " he asked. 

Thankfully the blind man gave him 
an address in a humble quarter of Paris. 
The taximan jumped back to his wheel, 
lowered the little iron flag to show he 
had a passenger. aboard (which also 
meant that he himself would have to 
pay the bill), and joyfully they sped 
toward the blind man’s home. 


- MUSSOLINI AND SUNDAY WORK 

Mussolini has set his face against the 
growing practice of Sunday work. 

He has given orders that no workers 
engaged by‘the State shall work on 
Sundays or holidays unless engaged in 
urgent and vital duties. 
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Love Conquers All 

puT up the sword ! The voice 
of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the 
cannon's roar, 

O'er fields of corn by fiery 
sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over 
trenches heaped 
With nameless dead ; o'er cities 
starving slow 

Under a rain of fire ; through 
wards of woe 

Down which a groaning dia¬ 
pason runs 

From tortured brothers, hus¬ 
bands, lovers, sons 
Of desolate women in their far- 
off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that 
never comes ! 

0 men and brothers, let that 
voice be heard. 

War fails, try peace; put up 
the useless sword ! 

Fear not the end. There is 
a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn 
nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol 
shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening 
unto it: 

Once, on the errands of his 
mercy bent, [lent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevo- 
Met a fell monster, huge and 
fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills* and 
forests shook. 

O Son of Peace, the giant cried, 
thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and Love shall 
yield to Hate ! 

The unarmed Buddha, looking, 
with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the mon¬ 
ster's face, 

In pity said, Poor fiend, even 
thee I love 1 

L,o ! as he spake, the sky-tall 
terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge 
abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a 
dove ; 

And where the thunder of its 
rage was heard, 

Circling above him, sweetly 
sang the bird : 

Hate hath no harm for love (so 
ran the song), 

And Peace unweaponed con¬ 
quers every wrong ! Whittier 


Nice and Free 

W IIAT is the secret of a really happy 
old age ? 

We met two old people the other 
day, one a lady of 83 who regaled us 
with a brilliant little talk on the Fourth 
Dimension. She was alive and inter¬ 
ested because she had never allowed 
herself to stop reading the best current 
literature. She had not allowed 
herself to be absorbed by the four 
walls that held her. 

The other, a famous author, feeble, 
and unable any more to go to the play 
to hear the Shakespeare she loves, 
remarked quite merrily: “ I am all 
right. I do not care anything for 
myself; I am interested in others.* 
That makes you so nice and free.” 

, © 

The Marshal’s Ring 

Jf it were any longer the fashion to 
take a motto could anything be 
more delightful than the scrap of 
verse which a distinguished French¬ 
man, the builder of twenty towns in 
Morocco, chose as his own ? It is out 
of Shelley: 

The soitVs joy lies in doing. 

” Have that engraved on a signet 
ring for me and send it out,” wrote 
Marshal Lyautey, the great French 
administrator who was among us 
not long ago. 

Can there be any doubt that he 
read his ring when even .lie was 
tempted to be idle and that it pulled 
him together again ? 

© 

3000 Houses Thrown Away 

go the airship R100 (the only kind of 
name our Air Ministry could think 
of for a ship costing a fortune) has been 
scrapped. It is at any rate a far' 
better fate than that which- befell the 
R101, which destroyed so many 
gallant and distinguished men. 

We speak first of the life factor, as it 
is our duty to do, but next we may 
remind our readers of the cost of it all. 

The R100 cost roundly a million 
pounds. We have, in effect, taken 
that sum and dropped it in the 
Atlantic Ocean, The waste is much 
more than a million indeed, because 
this great collection of gasbags had to 
be housed, manned, and kept in 
repair. From first to last she must 
have cost £1,200,000. That is the 
cost of 3000 healthy cottages, which 
might have been built with the money 
to become the happy homes of 15,000 
people. Thus, when we proceed to 
scrap the R100 we arc in effect scrap¬ 
ping a beautiful little town. 

When, we wonder, will our Govern¬ 
ments decide to stop spending money 
on the wrong things and spend it on 
the right things ? 

© 

If the world hate you, ye know that 
it hated Me before it hated you. 

Jesus 


The Old-Fashioned Heaven 

Two very small children were talking 
in the window-seat, not knowing 
that someone could hear every word. 

" What are you going to do when 
you go to heaven, Jack? ” asked one. 

” Fm going to drive a motor-car,” 
came the answer. “I'm going to be 
God’s chauffeur, and I shall drive God 
about heaven, and everybody will have 
to stop to let me go by.” 

" But, Jack, how silly of you 1 ” said 
Little Sister. “ Don’t you know that 
God is too old-fashioned to like cars! ” 
© 

What Every Child Owes 

Every child bom in this country 
in 1900 inherited a debt of £18. 
Every child born in 1930 inherited a 
debt of £500. Sir Ernest Benn 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'Y'wo girls at Ruislip have a house in the 
tree-tops. They look down on tlieir 
neighbours. 

0 

W 12 l iear that Christmas trees will be 
short this year. So will many 
Christmas shoppers. 

0 

^fter. being canned for twenty years 
salmon was found to be still 
wholesome. Quite 
uncanny. 

0 

W IIAT is required 
to make a good 
juggler ? someone 
asks. It is a toss 
up. 

0 

JCELANDERS play 

a kind of foot- 
ball with fish. 

They must look 

slippy. 

0 

father says he 
doesn't believe in 
bringing up child¬ 
ren, Nor, wc hope, in letting them down. 
0 

\\Tiien people grow older they get 

heavier. Weighed down with 

responsibilities. 

0 ’ 

Clothes, says a lady, are an index to 
character. They are something 
more than a habit. 

0 

Jrisiimen have fiery tempers, declares 
one of^ them. So they need not mind 
being left out in the cold. 

0 

Y wink lasts a seventh part of a 
second, we arc told. How long 
does the second wink last ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.iY. Calling the World 

^embley Grammar School has 
collected money to keep three 
orphans for a year. 

Qver a million schoolchildren have 
now seen the free kinema at the 
Imperial Institute. 

JUST AN IDEA 
There is no security possible for the 
world until all men love one another . 


The Search For the King 

A great black sky hung out its 
stars 

For all the world to see, 

“ Now who will come (said one) 
this night 

To seek a king with me ? 

u F 0R in our Hnd a king is born, 
The stars have shown a sign, 
And of all lungs that ever were 
Was never king so fine.” 

"Fiien one said “ If we follow you, 
Tell us, shall we then come 
To a high palace filled with light 
Which is the great king's home ? " 

“‘Way. for the stars say where 
he lies # 

(Although he is so great) ’ 

We all must seek him bending low, 
So little is the gate.” 

u Y ou R words are strange (he 
answer made), 

This surely cannot be, 

For if the stars have named him 
king 

A monarch we shall see.” 

Then down the road their camel 
bells 

Made music through the night ; 
And far beyond to guide their way 
A star shone burning white. 

gur at their journey's end some 
cried 

“ Here are no lights, nor feasts ; 
Only a stable lantdrn burns, 

And but a stall for beasts. 

“ Mow are we sure the stars spoke 
. false - 

No king dwells in this place.” 
When suddenly each man beheld 
The Christ Child's sleeping face.. 

^\nd some laid down their spice 
and gold, 

Saying u Oh, King, take these.” 
And one had tears on his rough 
face, 

And all were on their knees. 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Lullaby 

t is Christmas Eve ; ah ! lullaby ! 
Sleep, while the deep hushed 
hours go by. 

Dream you of morning and 
Christmas Day 

And a tiny child asleep in the 
hay. 

Out in the fields the green grass 
grew, 

And the men who mowed it only 
knew 

It made sweet hay. But the hay 
was stored 

For the bed of little Christ the 
Lord. 

You have a cradle of downy 
white, 

With gay blue ribbons, but He 
that night, 

So small and pretty, had no such 
thing ; 

Yet you’re but my baby, and He 
a King. 

© . 

Do It Well 

If a task is once begun, 

Never leave it till it’s done ; 

Be the labour great or small, 

Do it well or not at all. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the stationery 
business moves 
at Christmas 
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FAVOURED NATIONS 

A GOOD OLD CUSTOM 

France and the Breach of 
a Treaty 

APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY 

France has been misled into applying 
a very unfair duty to British goods. She 
is taxing British imports to the extent of 
15 per cent more than she taxes the 
goods of other countries. 

Her reason for doing this, she says, 
is to counteract the effect of Britain’s 
going oh the gold standard. That is to 
say, as the pound sterling is worth less 
than it used to be, the price of British 
goods falls in the French market, and the 
French hold that this is equivalent to a j 
bounty on British exports against which 
they must act. ■ ‘ . 

Some people think that the new 15 
per cent duty is a reply to the new British 
duties, but this is not the case. The 
special French duty of 15 per cent on 
British goods was enacted before our 
duties were imposed. 

An Important Clause 

Moreover a point is involved of the 
utmost importance. The special French 
duty on British goods is a breach of the 
commercial treaty between England and 
’ France by virtue of which each nation 
contracts not to apply to each other’s 
goods any tax which is not levied upon 
the goods of any third country. 

That is what is called the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause, and it is of such 
enormous importance that we quote the 
words in which the clause is usually 
embodied in commercial treaties between 
nearly all nations : 

No other or higher duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the dominions and 
possessions of Great Britain of any article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
dominions and possessions of . . . from what¬ 
ever place arriving, and no other or higher 
duties shall be imposed on the importation 
into the. dominions and possessions of ... 
of any article the growth, produce, or manu¬ 
facture of Great Britain’s dominions and 
possessions, from whatever place arriving, 
than are or shall be payable on the like article' 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
other foreign country. 

This most-favou red-nation clause is 
obviously violated by a special French 
duty on Britisli goods which is not 
levied on the goods of any other country. 

The Franc and the Pound 

We need hardly say that any duties 
we levy arc not imposed on French 
goods only, but on all imported goods, 
which is in strict accordance with the 
most-favoured-nation clause. 

We so earnestly desire the continu¬ 
ance of the best possible relations be¬ 
tween ourselves and France that we 
cannot help hoping that France will see 
the inadvisability of violating so im¬ 
portant a provision. 

When France formally devalued the 
franc some years ago we took no such 
steps as France is now taking because 
the pound has been devalued against 
out* own policy by force of circumstances. 

France Alone 

Further force is added to our com¬ 
plaint. against France by the fact that 
she is the only country in the world that 
has taken such a step. Our going off the 
gold standard affected every country, 
but France alone has replied by a special 
import duty. 

All other countries have recognised 
that the British devaluation of the 
pound was forced upon us by matters 
over which we had no control. As for 
British trade policy generally, it. has 
always been of the most liberal character, 
and "France should remember that she 
still enjoys such a market in England as 
she has nowhere else in the world. 


Has France Forgotten? 


It is right that our French friends should 
know that in this letter to The Times Lord 
Moynihan is saying what is being felt through¬ 
out the length and breadth of England. 

ur entry into the war saved France 
from extinction. When her troops 
mutinied we held the line. Wo com¬ 
pounded her war debt to us by a 
funding agreement in such manner as 
to remit two-thirds of that debt of 
^600,000,000. 

When the franc dropped to one-tenth 
of its former value we suggested no tariff 
changes such as she now proposes (and 
in the case of coal has already made) 


because sterling has lost one-third of its 
value in her currency. 

During' the war France raised in this 
country loans of over ^50,000,000. Every 
one believed these loans to be based upon 
a value of, approximately, 25 francs to 
the pound. France has, in effect, re¬ 
pudiated four-fifths of her debt to us, 
in respect both of capital and of interest, 
by depreciating the franc to a value of 
twopence. Yet France receives payment 
on her Brazilian and Serbian bonds at a 
franc value of tenpcncc. 

Has France forgotten ? 



Christmas bells are Ringing 



Ring out a slowly dying cause Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

And ancient forms of party strife; Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

With sweeter manners/ purer laws. Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


The Last 


Seat in the 

Dramatic Story of the Titanic 

W e told the other dajj the dramatic schemes together, 
story of the last seat jn the last boat 
of the Egypt, the heroic sacrifice of Miss 
Ethel Rlioda McNeile, who gave up 
her place to a poor mother beside her 
who, in that fearful moment, was over¬ 
come with distress at the thought of her 
little ones* 1 

A companion story to jthis deathless 
tale is now told in Arthur Mee’s Monthly, 
where we read for the first time of the 
woman who refused the last place in 
the last boat when the Titanic sank. It 
was the finest ship in the world, and it 
was on its first voyage, j 

up her seat 
Tie was by her 


LAST BOAT 


The woman who gave 
was with her husband 
side. They had been inseparable for 
15 years. They had thought out splendid 


and together they 
had carried them out.' 

They had laughed and joked with one 
another, had found life in a London slum 
a great adventure, and now together 
they were facing death. 

They called out to her that there was 
one place left, but she slipped her hand 
through her husband’s arm saying “ Of 
course I shall stay with you.” Somebody 
else took her place in the boat that 
rowed away, and two hours later the 
Titanic went down, almost breaking the 
heart of the world. 

The name of this heroic woman is given 
in My Magazine for January , She ivas 
the daughter of a man whose name is 
known to the ends of the Earth , especially 
to every English schoolboy . 


THE FOX AT THE 
WINDOW 

A CALLER AT A COUNTRY 
DRAWING-ROOM 

Something Like Chivalry For 
Our Hunting Men to Copy 

THE LITTLE ONE ON THE SOFA 

The other day someone was sitting 
quietly reading in a country drawing¬ 
room when a violent scratching was 
heard at the window. 

It seemed natural to think that one of 
the terriers wanted to get in, and a stern 
voice called to it to behave. One of the 
French windows' to the verandah was 
half-open, so why claw frantically at a 
shut one ? 

Suddenly a small, panting fox came 
in, looked round the room, and jumped 
on to the sofa. 

A moment later one of the terriers 
ran in, and poor Mr Fox leaped on to a 
large picture frame, whence he fell, 
smashing a bowl in his descent. 

Hurriedly was the window shut, the 
terrier caught, and the fox left alone to 
recover from his fright. 

Not long afterwards hounds and 
horses burst into the garden, in full cry 
after a larger and darker fox. 

The Huntsmen Puzzled 

Afterwards the huntsmen said that 
they could not think what had happened 
to the little light-coloured fox which 
had given them such a long run and 
disappeared just before they found the 
big dark fellow, who was quite fresh. 

The little one’s host opened the win¬ 
dow as soon as the butchers had gone, 
but the fox was too weary to go. For 
three hours it rested on the floor in an 
evident state of exhaustion, not troubled 
by the presence of human beings, as 
though trusting in the sacred laws of 
hospitality. Then, after eating some 
raw meat, it walked quietly out of the 
window, and trotted away. 

This true story, which appeared in 
The Times, recalls another which partly 
explains the first. 

Many years ago a man entering a 
narrow winding road through a wood at 
noon heard hounds in full cry to wind¬ 
ward. He hid, thinking it a good place 
to watch, and sure enough he soon saw a 
fox jogging wearily along as though at 
the cncl of his strength. 

The Vixen and Her Mate 

Suddenly the fox was joined by a 
little vixen, quite fresh. The two went 
down the roadway side by side for a 
bit, and then the vixen returned and 
trotted to and fro across their line, 
afterwards going back to the place where 
she had left her mate, and then bounding 
away in the opposite direction, while he 
crawled down a hedgerow. 

In a few minutes the hounds came up, 
and most of them went straight on the 
fresh scent. Three wiser ones hesitated, 
but finally joined the others. 

Evidently there is some chivalry at a 
hunt, after all—with the fox ! 

• No doubt the big dark fox hunted 
through a garden the other day was 
deliberately leading the hounds away 
from its exhausted mate, who h,ad shel¬ 
tered in a drawing-room. 


A TRADE DOING WELL 

We arc glad to hear better reports of 
the artificial silk industry. 

The production of this article, some¬ 
times called rayon, is now greater than 
at any time for two years. In the first 
ten months of 1931 the British produc¬ 
tion was 42,240,000 pounds, against 
41,450,000 for the first ten months of 
last year. 

In October alone the output was 
5,260,000 pounds, or at the rate of over 
63,000,000 pounds a year. This is at a 
better rate of production than at any 
other time last year or this. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
OLDEST HOUSE 

THE FIRST HUT IN 
ENGLAND 

Another Link in the Long 
Chain of Luddesdown Court 

DAUB AND WATTLE 

* Luddesdown Court, that beautiful old 
Saxon’-Ndrman Manor House tucked 
away in the hills round Cobham in Kent,- 
lias added another link to the chain of 
its long history since wc last wrote of it. 

Its claims to be the oldest, or certainly 
one of the oldest^ inhabited houses in 
England have already been set, forth in 
the C.N. Earl Lcwin/the brother of 
Harold, was traditionally its lord. Its 
remains of Saxon arches, its immense 
stone walls, its mighty old fireplaces, 
attest its age. 

Norman lords succeeded the Saxon, 
Tudor brick was added, and then, as 
its richness ran downhill, and the 
yeoman and the farmer followed the 
knight, they covered the painted walls 
with plaster. The old manor house be¬ 
came like one of those old parchment 
palimpsests on which the ancient 
writings have been almost obliterated to 
make room for new inscriptions. 

New Writing of Old Time 

But, under the additions made by 
time and change, the palimpsest of the 
old house's antiquity reappears. A new 
writing of old time, more ancient than 
all the others, has just been disclosed. 
Where Luddesdown Court now stands, 
where it has stood for about a thousand 

ears, some rude forefather of our race 

uilt his hut before the Romans came. 

The owner of Luddesdown Court, 
Mr Gobbett Barker, who has done so 
much .to save it from unmerited decay, 
has lately found portions of the clay 
covering of a hut showing the impression 
of wattle framework. 

The wattle and daub dwelling was 
common in Britain when Julius Caesar 
came. It lasted through the Roman 
occupation and under all the Saxon kings. 
Fragments of it have been unearthed 
in many places, notably a year ago in 
the island of a creek near Brentford. 

Prehistoric Pottery 

But this wattle and daub material at 
Luddesdown Court is thought for good 
reasons to be older than any other found 
in England. It is dated by the fragments 
of hand-made, and sun-dried pottery 
found near it. 

These fragments are composed of clay 
mixed with pounded shell, and are of a 
material and pattern which may belong 
to the men of the Stone Age, or at least 
to the first Iron Age. 

The hut was burned down before it 
had become’Very old, as the red colour 
of the clay reveals; but it was old before 
the history of England began. 

To some it might appear that this fire, 
lit so long ago, is like one of the ancient 
altar fires of our history. Its discovery 
adds force to the plea already urged 
by the C.N. that the care of this house 
should pass; iiito’ public. keeping.’/ ,' • ; ; 

The Claim of an Old Inn 

Concerning the claim of Luddesdown 
Court to be the oldest house in England, 
a correspondent writes that the “claim of 
the old round * house inn -known as the 
Fighting Cocks at St Albans must not 
be overlooked. Its origin dates back to 
795, in.the reign of King Offa. It is of 
early Saxon origin and was built as a 
fishing lodge for the monks of St Alban's 
Abbey, It lias a subterranean passage 
running from the cellar to the ruins of 
the monastery near the abbey. The 
basement has walls of great thickness,’ 
built, like the cathedral, of flint and 
bricks, the bricks taken -from the 
adjacent Roman ruins of Vcrulamium. 

It has a shed at the'back of the 
premises where it is said that Oliver 
Cromwell stabled his horse, himself sleep¬ 
ing under its roof during the Civil Wat\ 


EINSTEIN PLAIN 
AND SIMPLE 

HOW TO GET RID OF WAR 

Every One of Us Must Declare 
Himself Against It 

WHERE DO YOU STAND? 

Professor Einstein has once again made 
himself plain and simple; he has given this 
piece of advice to the War Rcsisters Inter¬ 
national, whose headquarters are nt i t Abbey 
Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 

I address myself to you because you 
represent the movement most certain to 
end war. If you act wisely and courage¬ 
ously you can become the most effective 
body of men and women in the greatest 
of all human endeavours. Those you 
represent have a potential power far 
mightier than the sword. 

All the nations of the world are talking 
about Disarmament. You must lead 
them to do more than talk. The people 
must take this matter out of the hands 
of statesmen and diplomats. They must 
grip it in their own hands. Those who 
think that the danger of war is past arc 
living in a fool's paradise. We have to 
face today a militarism far more power¬ 
ful and destructive than the militarism 
which brought the Great War. 

Pioneers of a New World 

This is the achievement of Govern¬ 
ments. But among the peoples the idea 
of war-resistance spreads. You must 
cliallcngingly and fearlessly extend this 
idea. You must lead the people to take. 
Disarmament into their own hands and 
to declare that they will take no part 
or lot in war or in the preparation x of 
war. You must call upon the workers 
of all countries unitedly to refuse 
to become the tool of death-dealing 
interests. There are young men in 
twelve countries who are resisting con¬ 
scription by refusal to do military 
service. They arc the pioneers of a war¬ 
less world. Every sincere friend of 
Peace must support them and help to 
arouse the moral conviction of the world 
against conscription. 

Some Blunt Questions 

I appeal especially to the intellectuals 
of the world, I appeal to my fellow- 
scientists to refuse to cooperate in 
research for war purposes. I appeal to 
the preachers to seek truth and renounce 
national prejudices. I appeal to the 
men of letters to declare themselves 
unequivocally. I ask every newspaper 
which prides itself on supporting Peace 
to encourage the peoples to refuse war- 
scrvicc. I ask editors to challenge men 
of eminence and of influence by asking 
them bluntly : 

Where do you stand? Must yon wait 
for every one. else to disarm before you put 
down your weapons and hold out the hand 
of friendship ? 

The Great Decision 

This is no time for temporising. 
You are either for war or against war. 
If you are for war you must;cncouragc 
science, ‘finance, industry, religion, and 
labour to exert their power to make your 
national armaments aS efficient and' 
deadly as they can be made. If you are 
against war you must encourage them to 
resist it to the uttermost. I ask every¬ 
one who reads these words to make this 
great and definite decision. Let this 
generation take the greatest step forward : 
ever made in the life of mail. . It requires 
only that all who hate war shall have the 
courage to say that they will not have war. 

I appeal to all men and women; 
whether they be eminent or humble, to 
declare before the World Disarmament 
Conference meets at Geneva in February 
that they will refuse to give any further 
assistance to war or the preparation of 
war. I ask them to tell their Govern¬ 
ments this in writing, and to register 
their decision by informing me that they 
have done so. I shall 'expect to have 
thousands of responses to this appeal, 
addressed to me at headquarters. • 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF A BIBLE 

.« . _ ' • i 

• Treasure From An Old 
Dutch Ship 

WHY A RED INDIAN 
LEARNED SWEDISH 

The other day the curator of an 
American museum was asked to accept 
an old book. * 

It proved to be a Swedish Bible printed 
in the reign of Charles the Twelfth, who 
came to the throne of Sweden while 
Charles the Second was rifling England. 
It had a history. 

A little more than 200 years ago a 
Dutch ship anchored off the coast. of 
Northern Mexico. The Indians who lived 
in that region kept watch on her. They, 
soon found that there was a quarrel on 
board, that one man was trying to 
steal away from the others, and that the 
rest had discovered his escape. After 
him they came, clamouring like blood¬ 
hounds. The hunted man threw himself 
into the midst of the Indians, , and their 
Chief would not let him be harmed. 

His First Book 

When his pursuers had put up their 
knives and gone back to their ship the 
sailor tried to thank the Chief, and 
asked him by signs to choose a gift. 
We must suppose that he had tied up 
his most precious possessions in a 
big handkerchief, and that he spread it 
at the Indian’s feet. • 

The Chieftain had seen a knife before, 
and tobacco, and gold earrings, but not 
a book. He chose the sailor's Bible. ■ 

1 

What became of that sailor no one 
knows, but Chief Chipaqua’s people 
know what happened to the Bible. They 
treasured it for generations, and carried 
it with them wherever they roved. 

Today Chipaqua's descendant wears 
European clothes and practises as d 
barrister. It is he who, hearing that a 
Swedish-Amcrican museum was to be 
formed, decided to give up the heirloom. 
It is not that he does not prize it : lie 
learned Swedish solely in order to read 
this old book. 1 

More than 200 years ago there was'an 
old Swedish mother who gave her sailor 
son a Bible : that we surmise was the 
beginning of the story. We wish she 
could have known liow it would'end. 4 


THE TEAM SPIRIT 
Seen at Its Best 
A JUNIOR FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

Where can the team spirit be seen at 
its best in England today ? 

We should almost say in the element¬ 
ary schools near the old Foundling 
Hospital site in Bloomsbury. 

A miniature League was formed in the 
autumn, and Miss Janet .Trevelyan, 
champion of the London Play Centres, 
says that the. various teams have been 
pooling their, boots. The right-wing 
players take the boots for the right 
foot, and the left-wing players take the 
boots for the left foot. 

” As the other foot of each player was 
clad in an old shoe or slipper (she says) 
the furious work done by the booted foot 
can better be imagined than described.” 

_ Someone was speaking about this , as 
pathetic, when a master in a large pre¬ 
paratory school interposed. 

' " It isn't pathetic,” he said; ” it is 
fine. Those boys are keener, and there¬ 
fore get more enjoyment, than most well- 
to-do boys with a' pair of boots.”. 

Wc must not wish these boys football 
boots for each foot, then. But we may. 
wish them places where, they can play, 
safe from the traffic of the streets.. For 
their small brothers and sisters, too, we 
desire more and more places where kindly 
ladies provide toys, organise games, or 
teach drill through, the winter months. 
And if we want to help we can send a 
gift to the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavis¬ 
tock Place, W.C.i. 


UP ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS SO HIGH 

A BALLOON TO SOAR 
17 MILES . 

Two Kent Explorers and What 
They Hope To Do 

THE AERIAL OCEAN 

After being outdistanced by the 
aeroplane the balloon, uplifted by 
Professor Piccard’s feat last May, will 
next year make an attempt to regain 
its ascendancy. ; 

The new. attempt will be made by 
two men of Kent, the brothers Short of 
Rochester. They have handled aircraft 
of-all kinds since the coming of those 
other famous brothers the Wrights, and 
they taught the British Navy how to 
fly;, but ballooning lias always been 
their pride. Mr Eustace Short has been 
up 600 times. 

A Carefully-Planned Enterprise 

They propose to go up in a scaled 
sphere attached to a balloon, as Pro¬ 
fessor Piccard did. Twenty-seven years 
ago Mr Short explained how it could be 
made possible. Professor Piccard put 
the idea into practice in a very daring 
way and reached a height of 10 miles, 
not without risk in the ascent and danger 
in coming down. 

The new balloon enterprise* will be¬ 
lli ucli more carefully planned, and the 
first necessity will be that of providing 
a balloon which will continue to lift 
at heights above 10 miles and will not 
collapse by expansion. 

...... At* such* heights the ‘ surrounding 

atmosphere, is very thin, so that a 
balloon needs grcater, 1;elative buoy ancy 
than lower down. ' On the other hand/ 
owing to the lessening pressure on the 
balloon’s envelope the gas inside it 
expands more and more. A sealed 
balloon might burst. Unsealed it might 
under pressure leak dangerously. ; > 

A Blunder To Be Avoided 

' These two contingencies will.be. met 
by employing a very large balloon, the 
largest that has ever ascended, and by 
filling 7 it only partially; 

The Shorts are so practised in 
'ballooning that there will be no repeti¬ 
tion of tlie blunder made at the Crystal 
Palace some twenty years ago, when a 
huge gas-filled balloon refused to ascend. 
Every .precaution will be taken to send 
this one up without fail, 

A calm day will be selected so that 
the monster may be kept under control 
on the ground and in tlie tricky business 
of letting-it up before letting it go. 

The Air;Ministry's reports of wind and 
weather .will also govern the clay and 
hour of its departure from Cardington. 

A Sphere of Aluminium 

At a certain height the balloon should 
encounter the steady, strong wind which 
blows like a draught in tlie upper air 
from West to East, or thereabouts, and 
so be drifted toward the Continent. In 
tlie balloon races of twenty years ago 
that, was the direction generally, taken* 

These are the preparations for the 
carricr-r-thc balloon. The. carriage, or 
sealed sphere, will be made of aluminium, 
larged enough to hold two or three people. 
They will be sustained by cylinders of 
oxygen, and by provision for absorbing 
carbon dioxide. 

Wireless will be taken, as well as 
meteorological instruments, and others 
for measuring atmospheric electricity-at 
the great heights which it is hoped to 
reach; But the thing most hoped for is 
to reach .those heights of r 5 to 17 miles, 
which none other has yet attained. , 

While, the air remains the balloonists 
need never sigh for fresh worlds to- 
conquer. There is the whole aerial 
ocean to explore. 
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Bear’s good manners 
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STORM AND FLOOD • CHILDREN’S OWN LIBRARY 



Dear’s Good Manners-One of the polar bears at Whips- 
nade seems to dislike drinking direct from his pond. When 
he la thirsty he carries a bowl to the pond and Alls it 
with water, as shown here. 


Something New—Here is an exampfe of the diaphsenicons that 
have been exhibited in London lately. The flowers^are painted 
on a series of sheets of glass placed one behind the other so that a 
stereoscopic effect is obtained. 



In an Australian Zoo-—The flamingo la a curious-looking 
bird, with Its long legs and long neck. When thia little 
flock was seen taking a stroll in Taronga Park Zoo, 
Sydney, it caused much amusement among visitors, 




Rough Seas—The trawler Nairn is here seen being pounded on the rocks of the Aberdeen¬ 
shire coast at Broadhaven. The drew were rescued with great difficulty by coastguards. 


Floods in Scotland—The overflowing of the River Spey caused extensive floods In tho 
Dadenoch district of Inverness. The railway embankment preserved the train service. 



Children’s Own Library—A library has been opened In Connaught Street, London, where 
books which will appeal to boys and grrlB of sixteen and under may be borrowed. Here are 
two little book-lovers making their ohoice of volumes. 


Playtime—An unlimited number of players seem to be taking part In this netball game in 
the sports groimd at Archbishop Tenison’s School, Lambeth. The girls wear a stylo of dress 
that has not changed since the school's foundation more than 200 vears ago. 
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SPOILING A PIECE 
OF OLD ENGLAND 

Opportunities We 
Throw Away 

THE WRONG THING DONE 
ONCE MORE 

A striking example of the way the 
wrong thing is done for want of a little 
thought and guidance is seen at Ford* 
wich, outside.Canterbury, 

There stands one of the smallest and 
oldest town halls in England, a gem of 
half-timbered work. Facing it about a 
year ago stood one of the oldest inns in 
England, burned down last Christmas. 
A little way back stands Ford wich 
Church, a charming place with a marble 
tomb in which Augustine is said to have 
lain. Overlooking the churchyard are 
the windows ot the, cells in which the old 
monks lived. 

A Commonplace Interloper 

All these places—the town hall, the 
inn, the church, and the old monastery 
roofs—made up a marvellous group, and 
then the old inn went, burned to the 
ground. It was a great disaster, but it 
was a glorious opportunity, for the whole 
group stood on the banks of the Stour, 
and now that the old inn was gone the 
town hall looked across to the church. 
There was room to set the new inn a 
little way back and to make this piece of 
the river bank incomparable. • A little 
straightening-up, a handful of grass seed, 
and Fordwich Church could have looked 
across the turf to Fordwich Town Hall. 

But no. Perhaps nobody thought of 
it—that is the tragedy, A new inn with 
not a spark of character about it is going 
up where the old inn stood, an interloper 
in a unique group and what could so 
easily have been beautiful is to be 
commonplace instead, proclaiming once 
more how well things were done hr Eng¬ 
land long ago and how ill things are done 
in England now. 

WHO CARES FOR 
LONDON STONE? 

A Proud Thing Fallen On 
Evil Days 

Among the books published during 
the year at All Hallows, the church 
where the Toe H light burns for ever¬ 
more, was one with the delightful 
address on Why Men Love England, 
given by Sir Kenyon Vaughan-Morgan. 

In this book Tubby Clayton has a 
charming introduction, in wliich lie 
describes the history of 42 Trinity 
Square, the interesting old house where 
the lecture was given. This simple home 
of a City merchant beside the Roman 
Wall (presented to Toe II by Lord 
Walcelield) has a fascinating history, 
and may have been, as Mr Clayton 
suggests, tire birthplace of William Penn. 

The similarity of two large stones in 
the archway to the famous London 
Stone in the wall of St S wit bin's in 
Cannon Street leads in this volume to a 
protest which we endorse thoroughly, 

London Stone, behind its iron grating, 
is today a receptacle for cigarette ends, 
orange peel, bus tickets/ and so on. 

London Stone is believed to have been 
the milestone from which all the Roman 
roads from London were measured. It 
was venerated in the Middle Ages, and 
Shakespeare tells us that when Jack 
Cade with Iris revolutionary troops 
reached the City lrc struck the stone 
with his staff and exclaimed <f Now is 
Mortimer Lord of this City." 

It was in 18G9 that the churchwardens 
set this stone in the wall of their church, 
recording in Latin and English above it 
that they did so " for more careful pro¬ 
tection and transmission to future ages,” 

The least tlrcir successors can do is 
to keep tire stone clean, and the C.N, 
suggests to them that plate-glass would 
prove more serviceable as a protection 
than the existing open ironwork. 


C. L. N. 

A Letter to Latvia 

Number of Members—30,309 

The pupils of Madona High School in 
Riga have received the longest letter 
they have ever seen. Written on soft 
silky paper, it came rolled round a 
little stick, and it is three yards long. 
Needless to say it is from Japan, and 
it is written by the members of Hisa- 
matsu. School, Tottori. 


Dear Friends in Latvia (it says), 
Latvia overlooking the Baltic Sea, 
Latvia so rich in agricultural products, 



The letter 


young and vigorous Latvia! We have 
never been in your country but we wish 
we could visit it. 

In our country it is now autumn. 
Clouds are running in the high sky and 
leaves are turning crimson. Mount 
Ilisamatsu rising in front of our school 
is covered with red autumn leaves. 

Soon the winter will come. The 
province of Tottori where we live is 
specially cold because of the wind 
blowing from Siberia. From December 
to February we have much snow. Then 
we cannot play our joyful outdoor 
sports, except ski-ing, so after we have 
clone our lessons we play Karuta, a card 
game,tin the warm room in the evenings 
of cold,winter. 

Dear brothers and sisters of Latvia 
your customs and manners are different 
from ours, we suppose, but we arc all 
brothers and sisters, so let us go hand in 
hand on the road toward World Peace. 

We shall long for your answer. We 
wish you happiness and good health. 

Yours truly, 

Members of Hisamatsu School,.Tottori. 

It would be a good thing if.all C.L.N. 
school groups could send such letters 
to other schools. 

The Old Year lias nearly vanished for 
ever into the past. There is a feeling of 
hope and expectancy in the air, as if in 
the New Year something big is going to 
be done in the world to disarm all the 
nations. Every friend of the C.L.N. must 
persuade at least one friend to join the 
great peace movement. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

C.L.N., 15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No leilers should be sent to the C.N, Office , 

Each application should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and' badge, with your 
name, age, birthday, and school. 


THE VILLAGE PATRIOT 

Gestingthorpe in Essex is not a cele¬ 
brated village, but is not without a 
famous Parish Council. It is Mrs Panncll. 

Mrs Pannell is the Parish Council. 
She is all that there is of it. She is like 
the longshoreman of W. S. Gilbert's Bab 
Ballads who was 

The cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig 
And the bo'sun tight and the midshipmite 
And the crew of the captain's gig. 

The explanation is that nobody else 
in the parish can be found to serve on 
the Council, The farmers are too busy, 
and efforts to stir up what the chairman 
of the Essex Local Government Com¬ 
mittee called a bit of local patriotism 
have failed to produce any candidates, 
Consequently the Committee had no 
choice other than to constitute the 
patriotic Mrs Pannell as the Council, and 
to wish more power to her, .. 


The very thing 
For the Horse 

Thank You, Driver 

By a Passer-By 

There is usually someone looking in 
London. The nice man making funny 
faces surreptitiously to amuse a baby 
in a bns is usually embarrassed by find¬ 
ing that someone lias seen him, and a 
thousand kind acts the doers have 
thought secret have been noted by 
someone unseen. 

Someone was looking the other day 
when the driver of a L.N.E.R. van 
pulled up his horse and started to climb 
down from his seat. 

Certainly an ordinary occurrence, but 
there was something about the driver 
that interested a passer-by. Taxis and 
buses were whizzing past, but the man 
stood in the road intent on something 
his sharp eye had caught from his perch 
,on the van. It was half an apple. 

What the Old Horse Knew 

Ho stooped and picked it up and 
examined it. " What on Earth can 
he be going to do with that ? " thought 
the looker-on. The old lrorse looked 
round to see what his master was about, 
and he soon knew, for apparently the 
minute his driver had caught sight of 
the apple core he had thought " Just 
the thing for nry old horse." It proved 
to be even a better titbit than he had 
hoped, and in another moment the old 
horse had pronounced it excellent. 

Then the driver climbed back on his 
seat, and the van passed down the road; 
but the looker-on took out his pen and 
sent us this note of what he had seen, 
for, like the vanman with the apple core, 
he knew it was “ just the thing " for 
the C.N. 

It was a delightful little incident and 
a kind thought that passed it on to us. 

AN ISLAND AND ITS PIGS 
Little Story From Fiji 

There are npt as many pigs as there 
used to be on the little island of Rotu- 
mah, which is looked after by 1 the 
Government of Fiji, 500 miles to the 
north of it. 

Some time ago Rotumah was almost 
swarming with pigs, As there are no 
sheep or cattle on the island pork was the 
only meat the natives had to eat. 

But there were so many pigs that the 
island was not a clean place, and many 
natives became ill and died. 

Then Dr Carcw arrived as Resident 
Commissioner, and, seeing that there 
were too many pigs, he made a law that 
the natives were to keep only five pigs 
for each household. 

The extra pigs had to l>c killed and 
eaten in a hurry, and for a time there 
was great feasting. 

Now Rotumah has been cleaned up, 
and the death-rate has fallen by half. 


LONDON’S CHILD WORKERS 

It is surprising that London has still 
a considerable number of child workers. 

The total number of working children 
under 14 was in November 3448 boys 
and 33 girls, Two out of three of the boys 
were ‘delivering newspapers. Very few 
children indeed are employed on Sundays, 

The matter is controlled by the 
Education Act and the local authorities; 
in London, of course, the bye-laws are 
made by the County Council. School 
attendance officers carefully watch the 
matter, and employers who illegally em¬ 
ploy children arc served with a warning 
notice and prosecuted if necessary. 

The verger of St Paul’s Cathedral lias 
been there for over fifty years. - 


CANBERRA THE 
BEAUTIFUL 

What An Australian 
Thinks of It 

TWO MILLION TREES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 

There arc parts of London which are 
beautiful; there are other parts which 
make some people turn aside, fearful 
even to think of them, while braver 
fellows do their best to destroy them. 

We have inherited with our history 
this queer mysterious mixture which 
makes our London. It has grown hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy ; here a Norman church 
and castle, there a narrow medieval street, 
here a stately reminder of Georgian 
times, there a nightmare from the squalid 
days of early industry. 

A Garden City Capital 

What the modern generation can do 
when it sets out to plan a whole town is 
shown in our garden cities at Letch- 
worth and Welwyn, and across the world 
is one of the modern examples of this 
new planning. It is Canberra, the garden 
city capital of Australia. Some of it 
is ugly; its Parliament House, for in¬ 
stance, is perhaps the ugliest in the 
world ; but much of Canberra is beauti¬ 
ful, and we gladly pass on a tribute to 
it received from an Australian reader, 
who calls attention to a C.N. paragraph 
about the costly gardens there and the 
great army of gardeners. The gardens 
arc a creation of beauty, she says. 

Australia docs not, perhaps, realise 
yet how beautiful the new capital is; 
but the other day her Prime Minister 
looked out on the white buildings massed 
round with thousands of flowering trees 
and shrubs and felt moved to speak to 
his people of the wonder of their capital. 

A Delight to the Eye 

It is these trees and shrubs of Can¬ 
berra, our correspondent says, which 
delight the eye. Over two millions have 
been planted, the place of each one 
carefully considered. They stand along 
the streets, make fragrant the gardens, 
and are massed in park and suburb. 
There are planes and poplars, pines, 
elms, oaks, and cedars, ash, beech, firs, 
cypresses, willows, and thousands ot 
flowering plums and peaches, primus 
and sweet lilac, and everywhere in the 
gardens are berberis and roses, brooms 
and viburnums. 

An English poet has sung of Kew in 
lilac time. What a theme for an Aus¬ 
tralian poet is Canberra at almost any 
time of the year, but especially in this 
month, when pink petals strew her 
streets and she is radiant under her 
canopy of peach blossom. 

KNOW YOUR COUNTRY 
A Book By Those Who Don’t 

We are all in favour of making our 
country known to the traveller, and we 
note with pleasure the formation ol 
societies to that end. But is it not worth 
while for all who would make England 
known to know England themselves ? 

Some of the guide books of tlic 
Topographical Association of Great 
Britain have come before us, and wo note 
that they claim to be “ the only in¬ 
dependent guide books of their kind 
available to the great touring public at a 
popular price." We do not know what 
this claim means, unless it; means that 
the books are independent of facts; 
but wc do know that the Canterbury 
guide book issued by this association 
shows a supreme form of ignorance ot 
Canterbury and Great Britain. Twice 
it speaks of Canterbury's most famous 
son, and one of England's most famous 
poets, by a name unknown in Canterbury 
or in literature. 

Not only is Christopher Marlowe 
christened Stephen in this book, but lie 
is given a knighthood too—as if the 
honour of being Shakespeare's friend 
and rival were not enough for him. 
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A SPARKLING HOST 
OF SUNS 


The Happy folk 

Two Books About Them 


A NEW VILLAGE 
IN FRANCE 


Star-Cluster Nearest to 
the Earth 

THE HYADES 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The grouping of great whirling suns 
into clusters is one of the most im¬ 
pressive sights in the heavens. 

The marvellous cluster of the Pleiades 
was described in the C.N. a month ago ; 
another famous cluster is the Hyades. 

This sparkling host of suns is some 
way to the south-east of the Pleiades 
and covers a much larger area of the 
sky as seen from our point of view in 
space. They are, moreover, not half 
as far away as the Pleiades, and are, in 
fact, the nearest out of about 200 such 
clusters that are known. 

The ITyades may be readily recognised 
from the arrangement of several of the 
brighter stars in the form of a V. Our 
star-map shows all that are visible to 
the unaided eye, though many more are 
revealed telescopically. 

They are in the south-east between 
7 and g o’clock and due south toward 
midnight, being high in the sky. 

As they make their first appearance 
in the evening, low in the east, early 
in November, this would appear to 
account for the Hyades being held from 
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The chief stars of the Hyades 


the most ancient times as symbolical 
of rain and tempest. 

The brilliant rosy-tinted Aldebaran, 
the brightest star of the group, is not, 
however, a member of the Hyades 
Cluster, but is much nearer to us, about 
3,600,000 times as far away as our Sun. 
So also is the small star Sigma 1 to the 
left of and near Aldebaran. This is at 
about the same distance, and is probably 
physically associated with Aldebaran. 

Now, more than twice as far as these 
two suns are the outlying suns of the 
great Hyades Cluster, which average 
about eight million times the distance 
of our Sun. 

The light from Aldebaran and Sigma x 
takes about 57 years to reach us. That 
from the Hyades takes between 116 
and 136 years to get here, from which 
we learn that light must take at least 
20 years to cross the cluster of the 
Hyades, and the farthest stars must be 
at least 1,270,000 times the distance of 
our Sun away from each other. 

Vast Distances 

The dimensions ,of the cluster arc 
therefore immense, and the suns gener¬ 
ally are about as far apart as our Sun is 
from, say, Alpha Centauri and Sirius, 
as can be seen from the distances in 
light-years of several suns of the Hyades. 

The small star numbered 64 on the 
star-map is 116] light-years distant ; 
so also is Pi, while Epsilon and the 
stars 55 and 83 are 120 light-years away. 
Delta, Gamma, and the stars numbered 
63, 70, together with the double suns 
of both 80 and 81, are about 125 light- 
years distant. The double suns of 
Theta, together with Rho and the star 
numbered 68, are about 130 light-years 
away, while a second star of Pi and 
No. 71, together with some others, are 
about 136 light-years distant. 

There are several more in between, 
making a beautiful picture seen through 
held-glasscs or opera-glasses, the numer¬ 
ous double stars being particularly charm¬ 
ing. The whole of this wonderful cluster 
of suns are speeding to the eastward as 
if with a common purpose and indicat¬ 
ing a common origin. G. F. M. 


Handsome is as handsome docs. It 
is not always the sumptuously-bound 
books which contain the best stories. 

Two little volumes with humble paper 
covers, costing only a shilling each, 
have lately conic from the Edinburgh 
House Press. One is The Happy Folk, 
by Vera E. Walker, and its ten stories 
arc worth much more than they cost. 

Who arc the Happy Folk ? They arc 
the ten kinds of people described as 
Blessed in the Sermon on the Mount. 
James Evans was one of them, 

A century ago he preached the Gospel 
among the Cetawayans, a fierce tribe of 
Red Indians. He strove to make con¬ 
ditions better for the women, whose 
work was hard and heavy. One terrible 
day he accidentally shot his friend, the 
Get away an interpreter, 

Mercy to the Merciful 

Although Evans knew it meant cer¬ 
tain death he walked straight to the 
wigwam of the man’s parents and told 
them the tragic news. At once the 
Indians brandished their tomahawks, 
but the mother of the dead man, remem¬ 
bering his kindness and guessing it to 
have been an accident, declared that 
Evans should be her son instead of the 
dead man. Thus his life was saved and 
the merciful obtained mercy. 

Happy are the peacemakers. It was 
because Catherine Hine, a Salvation 
Army captain, worked in the London 
Docks among the Chinese that one man 
was able to turn an army and save his 
village from destruction during civil 
war in China. 

He had taken back to China with him 
from London the flag of the Salvation 
Army, and, carrying this Banner of the 
Star, he marched out alone to meet the 
enemy. He stood before them and saw 
the General’s eyes were fixed, not on 
him but on the flag he carried. 

Little Teachers Flag 

“ Little Teacher’s flag,” said the 
General. "I, too, learned from her. 
Tell me, is she alive ? Docs she still 
work in London to help the Chinese ? ” 

A moment' before they were deadly 
enemies ; now they were friends, and 
the village was left in peace. 

A C.N. contributor, Mr A. M. Chirg- 
win, is the author of Yarns of Men of 
Africa, the second of these unpreten¬ 
tious little books. 

One of the greatest of these heroes 
from Africa is Mandombi, who, suffering 
from sleeping sickness, offered to come 
to England to be experimented on that 
a cure might be found for the disease. 

He left his country for ever. He 
travelled to Europe alone. He died in 
the London Hospital. Over the bed 
where he lay is a stone commemorat¬ 
ing the finding of the trypanosome germ 
in the first case of sleeping sickness seen in 
England. It was through this discovery 
of the germ that the doctors traced the 
disease to its carrier, the tsctsc-fly. 

THE WAY OF MARGARET 
DOUGLAS 

Some Humour and No Spots 

Do we fuss too much ? Are there too 
many rules ? 

A great organiser of a splendid charity 
was once asked what rules she made for 
her workers. 

“ Rules ? ” she answered. “ There 
are no rules liere, and only two quali¬ 
fications : a sense of humour and no 
spots on their faces ! ” 

She was Margaret Douglas, who died 
last year, and whose memoir.has just 
been printed by the St Dominic Press, 
During the war she found homes for 
4000 motherless children whose fathers 
were fighting. Of the £55,000 spent 
only two per cent went in administration 
expenses. It was called the finest bit 
of work in the annals of war. 

But then all the workers had a sense 
of humour'and no spots. 


Something Good From 
a Disaster 

EVERY HOUSE WITH A GARDEN 

Something good has grown out of the 
disaster near Nice, when five years ago 
a large part of the village of Roquebil- 
lidrc was carried away by a landslip. 

Because there was danger of a further 
fall of land the old site was evacuated 
and a new village built about a mile 
away, with magnificent views of the 
Alpes Maritimcs. 

This model mountain village is. now 
finished, and a few days ago, on the 
fifth anniversary of the disaster, a 
memorial was unveiled to the 19 people 
who perished in the landslip. 

There is nothing haphazard or make¬ 
shift about the village, which has been 
so well planned that in .time to come 
many primitive villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood may follow suit and be 
modernised on the same lines. 

Roads Twenty Feet Wide 

Instead of having the narrow, stuffy 
streets so familiar in Southern France, 
all the roads of the new Roquebillierc 
are at least 20 feet wide. In the centre 
is a large, old-fashioned square sur¬ 
rounded by arcading, with gardens and 
a fountain. Every house has a garden, 
and is provided with electric light and 
running water. There are public baths, 
a laundry, a well-built school, and a 
cooperative dairy. 

It was no easy task to build the vil¬ 
lage, so wild and rocky is the region. 
Most of the stone was brought from 
quarries 6000 feet high. But the diffi¬ 
culties were overcome, and although it 
is brand new the village harmonises well 
with its rugged setting. It is ap¬ 
proached by a splendid road 60 feet 
wide, divided by a wide belt of trees 
and shrubs into two parallel highways, 

A PHARAOH MISLAID 
The Loss of Akhenaton’s 
Mummy 

EGYPT’S ANCIENT RULERS 
TO BE REBURIED 

It lias lately been revealed that the 
mummy ascribed to Akhenaton, Ameno- 
pliis the Fourth, in the Museum at Cairo 
docs not represent that Pharaoh. 

This mistaken identity originated 23 
years ago when the mummy of Akhena¬ 
ton was placed in a wrong coffin during 
a removal. Akhenaton was a religious 
enthusiast who adopted this name, which 
means The Glory of the Sun Disc, He 
abolished the worship of Amon and 
mutilated his monuments, while he 
removed his capital from Thebes to 
Tel-cl-Amarna. His successor was 
Tutankhamen, who restored the old 
religion of the country. 

This mistaken identity has been 
announced in connection with the re¬ 
moval of the royal mummies for burial 
in the splendid new mausoleum erected 
for Zaghul Pasha. 

The Egyptian Government has decided 
that the mummies shall no longer be a 
sight for the traveller or archaeologist 
but shall be buried in this new shrine. 

We cannot but agree with this 
decision. These Pharaohs were great 
rulers of a civilised people who handed 
down to posterity a. number of great 
and ennobling ideas. 

Many sensitive people today avoid the 
mummy room at the British Museum, 
and many more consider that the public 
exhibition of dead bodies is neither 
edifying nor consistent with decent 
human feeling. 



brimful of 


Healthy 

Energy 

T he energy and vitality 
children are so prodigal 
in spending must be made 
good from the energy-creating 
elements obtainable from 
nourishment. They are grow¬ 
ing—physically and mentally— 
and nourishment is essential 
for Wealthy development and 
sturdy growth. 

During this time more nourish¬ 
ment is essential than ordinary 
food contains. Growing child¬ 
ren should have “ Ovaltine " 
every day instead of tea, coffee, 
plain milk and other meal-time 
beverages, for this delicious food 
drink supplies, in a correctly 
balanced and concentrated 
form, the nutritive elements 
from Nature’s best foods—ripe 
barley malt, creamy milk and 
eggs from our own and specially 
selected farms. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s daily beverage. It will 
protect them frorrt epidemic 
infection, coughs, colds, and 
other winter ills. Note their in¬ 
creased energy and vitality, and 
see on their cheeks the glow of 
perfect health. Watch them as 
they grow up with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds. 



Builds up Brain, Nerve and Bodij 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 

1/1 • 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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Colds arc caused by disease germs breathed into 
. tlic respiratory tract at a time when the victim is 
“below par,” and lacks the vitality to resist them. 
It is Nature’s way to bring a disease through germs. 
It is equally natural to get rid of the disease by 
destroying the germs at. their point of entry into 
the system. The inhaling of the antiseptic vapour 
of Vapex at the first onset of a cold cleanses the 
mucous membrane of the breathing passages, and 
thus attacks the cold at its source. 

This in brief is the “ rationale 99 of the Vapex 
treatment for that common enemy the poisonous 
cold. Laboratory tests have proved that Vapex 
docs quickly kill the germs which cause colds, 
influenza, etc. Sixteen years of actual use have 
proved that this germicidal action of Vapex 
docs have the desired effect of stopping the cold 
and restoring the system to normal health. 

Vapex is pleasant and refreshing—so much 
So that many people make a daily habit of putting 
a drop on their handkerchiefs. Vapex is 
economical too; a drop placed on the handkerchief 
in the morning, or on the pillow at night, gives 
many hours of protection or relief. 

Of Chemists 2/- and 3/- 

(Double quantity in 3j~ size.) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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PACKET A 1 D 


1 500 excellent! yhAafl 
mixed stamps, com- ^ 

_ plete sheet of 100 Postage 

unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, extra. 

25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends’ addresses will receive in addition a free set. 
Ask to see my cheap approval sheets. 
WATKINS (C.N. Dept.),Granville Road, BARNET. 


Energy by the 
spoonful. Sweet¬ 
en your porridge 
with 4 Imperial 
Bee ’ Honey. 

*—<§>— 1 

Sole World Agents: Sfi fo. S, ?£ 

C. & E. MORTON, LTD el ^” P s wi,1 ‘ 

Portsoken House, 155-7,, Minories,London,E.G.3 SAVE YOUR COUPONS 
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SAINT GIPSY 

By Our Country Girl 

They live in the New Forest, and arc 
so pestered by gipsy hawkers that they 
usually run when they see one coming. 

But my friends stopped and smiled 
upon this one. She was as gaudily 
dressed as most, but her hair was neat, 
and her clothes were mended. She had a 
basket on her arm, and at her side a flaxen- 
haired child in a warm, faded frock. 

" IIow the little girl does grow!" 
said my friend. 

" She do, don't she, Mum ? " beamed 
the gipsy. 

" Mind you bring her to see us again 
soon I " 

“ Thank you, Mum, I will.” 

When she had gone on they explained. 
" She lias adopted the child while the 
mother is in prison," they said. " She 
takes such care of it ! They say it will 
break her heart to give the child up. Of 
course we always buy flowers from her, 
and give the child a glass of milk when 
they come. It must be a big strain for 
her to keep the child, and yet it is always 
as fat as butter and never goes barefoot 
like the other gipsy children. The woman 
is a saint." * 

Who expected to sec a saint selling 
clothes-pegs and bunches of heather ? 


THE KOW-TOW 
A Word From Manchuria 

The C.N, docs its best to avoid mis¬ 
takes, but we are unfortunately human, 
and are grateful that sometimes we have 
readers to put us right. 

It is a few months ago since we 
printed a few lines about the kow-tow 
being banished from official life in China, 
and added that this gymnastic form of 
greeting used to be required of foreign 
diplomats. 

But from far-off . Manchuria, in the 
midst of threats of war, a friend of the 
C.N. has taken the trouble to tell us that 
this is not right. The demand was made, 
but the foreign diplomats did not com¬ 
ply ; only representatives of tributary 
States had to touch the floor with their 
heads before the Emperor and Empress 
of China. 

We like to have this one more bit of 
evidence that the C.N. is scanned all 
over the world, and we are thankful to 
our friend in Manchuria, as well as glad 
that we should not have had to kow-tow 
if we had called upon their Majesties. 

THE CYCLING PARSON’S 
LINKS WITH LIFE 

Tlie wheels of life have spun joyously 
by for the Rev Frederick Hastings, who 
at 93 is still seen cycling about the 
streets of Eastbourne, where he lives. . 

There arc many links in the chain of 
his bicycle, but in the chain of his 93 
years are far more interesting links with 
life. He has known Edward FitzGerald, 
the translator of Omar Khayyam, and 
Mark Twain, while Sir Henry Stanley, 
the famous explorer, asked the Cycling 
Parson, when the two men met at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, to go with 
him to the rescue of Livingstone. 

The Cycling Parson, as he is commonly 
called, said the other day : "I have had 
a joyous life, and have seen all the won¬ 
ders of Europe, Australia, and America 
while on my bicycle." His activities 
awheel have not all been abroad, either. 
When he \Vas nearly 70 Mr Hastings 
cycled from London to Glasgow to preach. 

The C.N. sends him its hearty greet¬ 
ings, and hopes the wheels of life will go 
on spinning for him as joyously as they 
have always done. 

The Danish Senate has approved a 
law to reduce military expenditure in 
order to help the unemployed and to 
meet the needs of the country. 


Six Inches 

A Sick Room Idyll 

She is an old friend of the C.N. and 
the staff of the C.N., and always looked 
for the coming of the paper in the days, 
now some years ago;-when she was one 
of the workers in the City. . 

The strain of tlie Great War left a 
sad mark. It became quite clear that 
the day was coming when she would 
have to fall out of the great army. 
What she suffered when the end came, 
and she went to the office for the last 
time, no one knows. 

Someone with whom she had worked, 
who knew her brave spirit well, gave her 
as a parting gift a machine for writing 
Braille. He knew the torture it would be, 
worse than the physical pain, to feel 
that she was condemned to idleness. 

A Trying Ordeal 

Those who have learned to write 
Braille know how frightfully difficult it 
is, far harder than learning a new 
language. She struggled with the 
schemes of tiny dots, all so infuriatingly 
alike, an hour here, an hour there. 
Presently she was able to write a line. 
At the end of a year or two she applied 
to the Braille people for permission to 
write a book in Braille. 

In the meantime her troubles were 
increasing and becoming more compli¬ 
cated, the pain and depression were 
hard to bear. Every day she went out 
for a slow, difficult walk, she who had 
stepped out to the office so cheerfully, 
walked so many miles of her beloved 
London streets. 

There was in her that grace to save 
herself from herself. She turned to 
other people, thought about them and 
their affairs. No one would have 
dreamed, reading her cheerful letters, 
that this was a woman, still young, 
stricken down, condemned to sit apart. 

The 3'cars have passed by. With 
infinite difficulty the first book was 
written in Braille and sent to the 
Library of tlie Blind as her gift. Her 
delight when she found her work was 
accepted was good to see; friends were 
more proud of her than if she had won 
honours in a mathematical tripos. 

A Link of Gold 

She liked to think that each page 
she had so laboriously written, never 
able to work,more than two hours a day 
because of the close attention and keen 
sight needed, was gently touched by 
unknown fingers, delicate, seeing. No 
machine came between herself and her 
blind friends. Those pages went straight 
from the kind heart of one who was 
stricken to the heart of another—a 
link of gold. 

She has just finished the first volume 
of another book in Braille. The other 
day she had some communication from 
the authorities who control Braille 
libraries all over the world. They 
announced that there arc now five 
miles of Braille books for the comfort of 
the blind. Said she, joyously : "Do 
you know I have done six inches of 
those five miles ? " 

The doctors are working hard on a 
new method for her cure. We feel that 
our readers, who cherish stories of brave 
hearts, would like to know this of an 
old friend of the C.N. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 

The plain truth which every citizen 
should take to heart is that if you do not 
buy from the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker they cannot buy from 
you. Lord Beaverbrook’s paper 
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THE DANGER 

CHAPTER 23 

Settling Sporana 

he speed at which the hoys got hack 
into their clothes was wonderful. 
While they dressed, Kespi, cool as usual, 
was looking round the house for firearms. 
He found a gun and a pistol, and, slipping 
out, hid them in a heap of rubbish behind 
the house. Manacan meantime had barred 
the door. 

“ But it will not hold against that 
monster,” he said nervously. 

Kespi came back. “ He come,” he said. 
“ He very angry. I think he kill us.” 

Derek whispered something quickly to 
Tod, then turned to Kespi. “ Better clear, 
hadn’t we ? There's no moon, and I don’t 
think he’ll find us very easily.” 

Kespi agreed, and they all went softly out 
the back way. It was a fine starlight night 
and freezing hard. 

They were hardly clear before there came 
a bellow and a crash from the front of the 
house. Sporana had arrived. 

Kespi missed Derek. 

" Where he go ? ” he demanded, catching 
Tod by the arm. For once he was anxious, 
even upset. 

“ Don’t worry,” Tod told him. “ Derek’s 
got a scheme up his sleeve.” Before Tod 
could explain Sporana gave a yell of fury 
which echoed all across the valley. Heavy 
feet thudded, and by the’pale starlight they 
saw the.giant running furiously down the 
village street. In front of him flitted a slim 
shadow. Kespi drew a quick breath. 

“ Derek, he mad. That man kill him,” 
Tod had never seen the old Chief so troubled, 
and he hastened to reassure him. 

“ It’s all right, Kespi. Derek’s rested and 
fed. Sporana couldn’t catch him in a 
month of Sundays. Just watch.” 

Even in the dim light it was plain that 
Derek was not exciting .himself. Derek, 
tough as wire, could run a hundred yards in 
eleven seconds ; but Sporana, fat and out 
of condition, was already puffing. Yet he 
was in such a furious rage that he would 
not stop. 

’ Derek kept just out of his reach. 

“Derek him cleVer,” said Kespi with 
approval, then he grew anxious again, 
“But the water, that stop him,” he ex¬ 
claimed. Just in front of Derek the stars 
were reflected'in the little lake which lay 
below the village and supplied the people 
with water. A rim of ice was forming around 
the’ edge, but this was far too thin to carry 
anything heavier than a cat. 

< Yet Derek was running straight for it, 
with Sporana thundering at his heels. Even 
Tod got. scared, for it looked to him as if 
Detek had cut it too fine, and that the big 
man would catch him. 

At the very last moment Derek ducked 
and doubled like a hare. With his huge 
arms outstretched Sporana shot past him. 
There was a crunching sound, Sporana's 
great feet had broken through the frozen 
mud at the edge of the lake. Tod gave a 
shout of joy. 

“ He’s bogged. What did I tell you, 
Kespi ? Derek's tricked him properly.” 

Sporana's towering height seemed to have 
been reduced by half. He was in the mud 
up to his waist, he floundered like some 
monster of the deep, and his roars of 
fury echoed back from the grim walls of the 
great ruin opposite. 

Tod ran up. 

“ Say, that's fine, Derek.” He turned to 
Manacan. “ Fetcli the rope,” he told him, 
and the hunchback hurried back. 

Tod took it, made a loop at the end, and 
threw it. The loop dropped over Sporana’s 
body and the boys drew it tight. The mud 
was deep, Sporana was enormously heavy, 
and it took the combined efforts of all four 
to drag him out. 

“Be careful,” said Derek. “He’s dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Tod laughed. “ He’s scared stiff and so 
blown he can hardly breathe.” He.was 
right. The giant was helpless and they tied 
him without trouble. 

By this time the Indians, who had all run 
for shelter when Sporana escaped, had gained 
courage to come out into the open. It was 
pitiful to see how thin and worn they were, 
and many showed scars from the great 
bully’s whip. 

“Almost a pity we didn't leave him in 
the mud,” growled Tod,* “ What shall we 
do with him, Kespi ? ” 

Kespi spoke to Esq ulna, then turned back 
to the boys. “ He say put him back in 
Inca house.” 

“ But he'll get out again,” objected Derek. 

“He no get out this time. Esquina’s 
men, they fix other door.” 

Sporana sullenly refused to walk, so the 
Indians fetched a sort of sledge on to which 
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the giant was rolled. Then about a score of 
the Indians pulled him with ropes back to 
his prison. When at last alt was safe, they 
went back to Sporana's house and turned in. 

They were all a bit stiff and sore next 
morning, but a cold sluice and a rub down 
put the boys all right. Esquina arrived 
early and told Kespi that he and his people 
were intensely grateful for their rescue from 
Sporana. They offered food arid donkeys, 
and the only thing they could not or would 
not provide was a guide. . 

Ivespi explained where they wanted to go 
and Esquina drew a rough map with a stick 
in the dust, showing a trail which, he said, 
led over the last range of mountains on the 
Eastern edge of the Alto. But when asked 
what was beyond that he shook his head, 
lie did not know. Neither he nor any of 
his people had ever been off the Alto, and 
they had a curious horror of the low, hot 
forest country beyond. “A land of fever 
and snakes,” said the Chief, “ and of strange 
tribes who kill strangers.” 

It was nearly midday before the party 
was ready to start. Two good donkeys were 
ready loaded with food. Esquina wished to 
make them a present of these donkeys, but 
Derek and Tod insisted on paying for them. 
They had some money besides the emeralds. 

Before leaving they made-Esquina pro¬ 
mise that lie would feed Sporana, and they 
for their part promised that when they 
reached home they would inform the 
Government officials, who would send for 
the man and give him a proper trial. 

The whole village gathered to see them 
off, and the boys had a pleasant feeling that 
they carried with them the goodwill of all 
these simple people. 

CHAPTER 24 
The Sign In the Sky 

it different from yesterday, isn’t, it ? ” 
said Derek to Tod as they tramped 
across a sandy plain under a warm sun. 

Tod agreed, then he added: “We’ve 
been real lucky, Derek. It was touch and 
go yesterday.' 

.The weather remained fine all day, they 
had no trouble of any kind, and by nightfall 
were close beneath the last range of moun¬ 
tains. 

They camped by a stream of clear, cold 
water, and lit a fire on which they cooked a 
brace of wild duck which Derek had shot 
during the midday halt. Kespi was fussy 
about the fire, -and insisted on their keeping 
it very small. 

“ You’re not thinking Dolaro’s anywhere 
near ?” Tod suggested. 

“ I not know. Dolaro he pretty clever,” 
said the cacique gravely. “ And lie not 
forget green stones.” 

Clever or not, Dolaro did not show up 
and the night was peaceful. Next morning 
they were off early, and within an hour were 
climbing tlic foothills of the last range. A 
tangle of mountains was in front rising to 
snow-clad peaks, and Tod wondered un¬ 
happily how high they were and whether 
he would get that horrible mountain sick¬ 
ness again. Anyhow, as he said to Derek, 
it looked to be a pretty tough climb. 

Then a wonderful bit of luck.came their 
way. They had struggled across a huge 
landslide when, on its far side, they came 
upon an old Inca road. Not a mere path, 
but a road cut through living rock. A road 
with gullies for flood water at each side and 
wonderfully engineered. They could see it 
winding in great curves up into the heights 
above. 

It was in wonderful condition. Here and 
there a boulder fallen from above had come 
to rest on it and occasionally they came 
upon cracks made by earthquakes, yet most 
of it was so good that you could have driven 
a motor-car up it. 

“ And to think these Inca chaps made it 
without dynamite ! ” exclaimed Tod. 

Once on this ancient highway they 
travelled fast. Higher and higher it led 
them, winding along the sides of precipices, 
at times crossing gorges on arches built of 
massive blocks until at last they reached a 
deep defile with steep rock walls on cither 
side. Then suddenly they found themselves 
at the mouth of a black tunnel leading into 
the heart of the hills. 

On either side of the tunnel mouth was 
a watch house hollowed out in the rock, and 
over the door of each was carved the sun 
with rays, emblem of the great Inca em¬ 
perors. In one of the watch houses was the 
skeleton of a man lying flat on the rock 
floor. His bronze spear lay beside him. 

“ He died at his post,”, said Derek 
gravely, and, leaving the bones untouched. 


they passed into the darkness of the tunnel. 
It was lucky they had their flash lamps with 
a good store of batteries, for the tunnel was 
long and very dark. Yet the roadway was 
perfect as on trie day it was finished, many 
centuries ago. At last they stepped out 
again into daylight, to And they had passed 
under the crest of the ridge. 

The change in the scenery was startling 
for here snow covered the ground. They 
were on a great tableland some miles across 
and almost level. In the distance they could 
sec that it began to slope downward.^ 

Quite suddenly Tod went shaky again, 
but Kespi made him rest a while, then they 
put him on one of the donkeys and went on. 
Within an hour they would be going down- 
lull again and he would be all right. 

Luckily the weather was calm and fine, 
and though the snow was crisp under foot 
the sun had some warmth; The glare of the 
sunlight reflected from the snow hurt their 
eyes, and by Kcspi's advice they burned 
some sticks and rubbed charcoal round 
their eyes. *T-. 

The. curious thing was that the whole top 
of this last range was almost flat. Not as 
flat as it looked, for the snow was deceptive, 
yet away to the South this gigantic crest 
ran in gentle waves as far as eye could see. 
It seemed to be three to four miles wide. 
Presently Kespi stopped. 

“ You see,” he said quickly, and pointed 
up into the sky. A bird was hovering over J 
head. It was white as the snow itself, but 
of an amazing size. 

“ It : looks like a condor,” said Derek, 
“ but who ever dreamed of a condor that 
size ? ” 

“ Him condor,” Kespi answered. “ Him, 
Condor Real. You, look hard for you never 
see him again.” 

Derek did look hard, and so did Tod, for 
both knew that this was a sight few white 
men had ever seen. So rave indeed is the 
King Condor that’ many naturalists vow it 
does not exist. - • 

“ Say, it must be twenty feet across the 
wings,” said Tod in an awed voice. 

“ All of that,” agreed Derek. “ Humboldt 
says that the Condor Real is twenty to 
twenty-five feet from tip to tip. He says 
that in the whole range of the Andes he 
doesn't think 25 exist.” 

Light as a feather in spite of its vast size, 
the King Condor floated past, and then 
they saw its escort, a dozen ordinary 
condors black plumaged and less than half 
its size, 

“ Hasn’t anybody ever shot one, Kespi ? ” 
asked Tod. . 

“ Yes,” replied Kespi. “ Bolivian man* 
he shoot one, but he not live to tell story. 
Other condors hunt him and he hide under 
big rock, but they stay round him till he 
shoot away all his Shots. Then night'come 
and he freeze to death.” , . , 

Tod shivered slightly. “ I guess that’s 
one bird I don’t go hunting,” he remarked. 
They .watched the splendid creature until 
it faded from sight in the blue, and .were just 
starting off again when Tod made a queer 
gulping sound. 

“ Feeling bad, old chap ? ” asked Derek 
quickly. 

“ It’s my eyes this time,” said Tod. 
“ I’m seeing things.” 

“ What are you seeing ? ” 

“ Men walking upside down in the sky.” 
“ Sounds horrid,” said Derek. “ But I 
wouldn't worry too much. It’s just this 
beastly mountain sickness. Where do you 
think you saw the things ? ” 

“ I can still see them—away over there 
to the South.” He;pointed as he.spoke. 
Derek looked in that direction, and Tod 
saw a look of amazement pass across his 
friend’s face. 

' “ I’ve, got it too, Tod. I mean I can see 
'em too.” 

“ What do you see ? ” demanded Tod 
eagerly. ' 

“ Eight—nine men ?nd four, donkeys, 
and, as you say, they are upside down-in 
the sky.” 

Kespi was a little ahead. Derek hurried 
after him and caught him by the arm. “ Do 
you see them ? ” lie asked eagerly, “ those 
men in the sky,” he added, pointing. 

Kespi stopped and gazed in the direction 
indicated by Derek., ■ ■’ : 

“ I see,” he said simply. 

“ You do ! I say, I’m glad of that. Tod 
and I thought our eyes were playing us 
tricks. But what is it ? ” 

“ Him sky picture—what you call him, 
mirror ? ” 

“ Mirage,” cried Derek, “ I’ve got it 
now. Tod, it’s a mirage.” 

“ Then I guess it’s a reflection of some 
real people,” * 

“ Tod right,” said Kespi. “ It Dolaro 
and his men.” 

TO BE CONTINUED ' 
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Jacko makes a Record 


Who Was John 
Knox? 

Bom Haddington, 1505 - Died Edinburgh, 1572. 

The perfect symbol of Reformation in 
all countries and times, as Ruskin has 
called him, was first a lawyer in Glasgow, 
where he was educated at the university, 
then a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. lie next became a tutor, and 
was brought in touch with a Lutheran 
reformer, by whom his religious opinions 
were much influenced. 

This man, Wisliart, was burned for 
heresy. Ilis death was avenged by the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton, whose 
'assassins held the castle in which the 
crime was committed, and called thither 
Knox, who was now formal 1 y admitted 
to the ministry. St Andrews yielded to 
the French, and Knox was confined to 
the galleys for eighteen months. Upon 
his release he travelled and preached in 
England, was made one!of the chaplains 
to Edward the Sixth, and assisted in the 
reformation of the second Prayer Book. 

On the accession of Mary Tudor he fled 
to the Continent, and came under the 
influence of Calvin. His Blasts of the 
Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regi¬ 
ment of Women was first directed 
against Mary of Guise, then Regent of. 
Scotland, against Mary of England and 
Catherine cle Medici, but.it complicated 
his relations with Mary Stuart. When, 
as widow of the Dauphin, she returned to 
Scotland, the battle between herself and 
him at once began, and led to the 
dramatic interviews which have become 
famous. In. the end, owing mainly to 
his efforts, Roman . Catholicism was 
abolished in Scotland. 

The times in which he lived were vio¬ 
lent, and he himself was rough and rude 
at times, but the verdict of history 
upon his life, his acts, and his writings is 
that no one in England or-Scotland who 
values liberty—national, civil, or religi¬ 
ous—can speak of John Knox without 
reverence and gratitude. 


T he Jacko Family got very excited 
. when a bulky parcel arrived just 
before Christmas. In it was a gramo¬ 
phone from Uncle Ted. 

Jacko chuckled to himself. " That’s 
given me an idea for Mater's present,” 
he muttered. Off he went to a gramo¬ 


phone shop where people could pay to 
make their own records. 

But a number of others had the same 
idea, and the place was so. full that 
J acko had to wait. 

At last the shopman came his way. 
" Want to sing ? ” he asked, picking up 
a well-known carol. 

Jacko grinned, and nodded his head. 
Then he stood at the piano and let 
himself go. The assistant grinned too 
when the song was finished, and he 
promised to send the record along. 

On Christmas morning the presents 
were given out, but Jacko saved his 
surprise for the party at night. 

And what a wonderful party it was; 
with turkey and crackers, then games 
and charades. At last they brought 


the gramophone out, and Jaclco’s great 
moment arrived. 

” My own record ! ” ho proudly an¬ 
nounced, stepping forward to put it on. 

The disc whirled round and a voice 
rang out, so sweet and clear that every¬ 
body gasped in amazement. 


“ Pon my word,” said Father Jacko 
as they all began to clap, “ I’d no idea 
the boy could sing like that.” 

Just then there was a rat-tat at the 
door. In rushed Jacko’s friend Chimp. 

** I say,” he cried, “ I’ve just found 
out that they’ve mixed up our records. 
You’ve got mine: this must be y,ours ! ” 

Jaclco’s mouth opened wide. He could 
only stare, while Chimp blundered on : 

” I’d have brought it before if I’d 
known,” he said. “ But we all mistook 
it for-” 

” A squawking jackdaw I ” chipped 
in Adolphus. 

Jacko laughed the loudest of all. 

Chimp made for the door. “ Good¬ 
night, everybody! ” lie shouted. 

” Merry Christmas ! ” piped Jacko. 



I’d no idea the boy could sing like that ’* 


The story of 
But 

An old proverb tells us that there is a 
But in everything. 

, Certainly one seldom meets with a 
sentence into which, rightly or wrongly, 
it does not find its way. Its story is 
so complicated that it is difficult to 
determine its grammatical function. 

Originally, it seems, but was a 
preposition, meaning outside, or without. 
This is retained in Burns’s “ Now 
thou’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house orhauld.” Today the word 
is more or less synonymous with and, 
barely, besides, except, however, just, 
merely, more, nevertheless, notwith¬ 
standing, only, provided, save, still, 
that, though, unless, yet. 

. Generally it is used to express con¬ 
trast ; but it may imply the faintest 
contrast (I am willing to go but content 
to stay) or absolute negation (He is 
not a honest man but a thief). 

It may be combined with a noun (as 
in ” But me no buts,” meaning Do not 
use expressions full of objections or 
qualifications). As a preposition it may 
mean except (All but one) ; or before a 
personal pronoun' (All but he had fled). 
It may be used as a relative pronoun 
(There are few men but would—that is, 
who would not—risk their lives for such 
a prize). 

As a conjunction but may bo used to 
contrast two co-cxisting conditions or 
qualities (He was very rich but very 
•stupid), or to contrast opposites (I bring 
not peace, but a sword). 

The adverbial use of but in an exclu¬ 
sive sense is instanced in Thou shalt have 
none other gods but Me ; it may mean 
only just (I-Ie left but an hour ago) ; or 
unless (She would have fallen but that 
he caught her) ; or at least, with can 
(You can but try). 

The phrase All but means very nearly 
(Fie all but died of his wounds). 
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For children up to 
12 years of age. Pictures 
of the funny Bumpty 
Hoys and other 
PLAYBOX characters. 


Net. 



An admirable collection 
of well-illustrated . stories ll 
for reading to little w 
people. Pages of pictures v . 
of the Bruin Boys, 


A. novel book for little 
girls, and boys . just be¬ 
ginning to read. Printed 
in largo clear type. Pic¬ 
tures to paint. 


Net. 



The Bruin Boys and the 
Pickles from the picture- 
paper, RAINBOW, ap¬ 
pear in this Annual for 
children of all ages. 
Stories, jokes, and puzzles. 


Net. 


Bright stories and dainty 
verse concerning humans 
and fairies, birds and 
bunnies, and all those 
characters 'whose adven¬ 
tures young children love. 



Net. 


For boys and girls up to _ 

8 years, Clicery stories^ O / 
dainty verse, with ail £** U 
abundance of pretty and 
amusing pictures, Hot, 


[F you want a gift that 
will give you a real 
thrill and one that will 
keep you happy during the 
long winter days ahead, 
you cannot do better than 
to choose one of these splen¬ 
did gift books. They are 
packed with lively fun in 
picture and ' story, and 
most of them contain beau¬ 
tiful colour plates arid 
many pages printed in 
colours. The boy or girl 
who has one of these famous 
All-British Annuals . will 
find constant joy in read¬ 
ing them again and again.' 
They arc oh sale at all' 
Newsagents and Booksellers, 



A book for adventure- 
loving boys between 9 ami 
12 years.' Many pages of.* 
healthy, gripping adven¬ 
ture talcs. Profusely 
illustrated. 


Net. 




One hundred large pages. 
containing every variety i‘| 
of feature entertaining w 
to young folk. Many ’ N 
illustrations in full colour. 



A marvellous all-story 
gift-book for schoolgirls. 
Intriguing talcs of school, 
sport, and. adventure. 
Well illustrated. 


Net. 
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CADBURY BROS. LTD. 
PAINTING COMPETITION 
RESULT 

Tho prizes, consisting of a £2 Casket of Chocolates, 
two Caskets valued 30/- each, and three 21/- Caskets, 
in each of the IWo grades of competitors, have been 
awarded as follows : — 

Class 1 (Up to 8 Years). 

First Prize, A £2 Casket oS Cadbury’s 
Chocolates: 

Ernest Meek, 25, Albert Street, Ardwick, Man¬ 
chester. 

Two Second Prizes of 30/- Caskets: 

Fred Hall, Intake. Sheffield. 

Iris Kiurado, Bride, Islo of Man. 

Three Third Prizes of £1,1.0 Caskets: 

Hero thy Booth, Sale, Cheshire. 

Betty Buck. Hortield. Bristol. 

Kenneth Hurst, Great Harwood, nr. Blackburn. 

Class 2 (Up to 10 Years), 

First Prize, A £2 Casket of Cadbury’s 
Chocolates: 

Eileen Burko, 140, Tapton View Road, HighfUhls. 
Chesterfield. 

Two Second Prizes of 30/- Caskets: 

Eric It. Lalthwnito, Klrkham, nr. Preston. 

Daniel McCarthy. Walworth, Loudon, 8.E.17. 
Three Third Prizes of £1.1.0 Caskets: 

Mary Crump, Grifflthstown, I'ontypool. 

Raymond Farrall, Lock, Staffs. 

Lawmico E. Wood, Leeds. 

Class 3 (Up to 12 Years). 

First Prize, A £2 Casket of Cadbury’s 
Chocolates: 

William II. Wheatley, 15, Hawthorne Road, 
lTucdon, Uonhants, 

Two Second Frizes of 30/- Caskets: 

.Toyco M. Collins. Edgware, Middlesex. 

Hazel l’rykc, Kersey Uplands, nr. Hadlcigh, Sfk. 
Three Third Prizes of £1.1.0 Caskets: 

It. Allen, Chelsea. London, S.W.10. 

Muriel Keen, Romford, Essex. 

Lucy E. Phipps, Mayhill, Swansea, 

CliAss 4 (Up to 14 Years). 

Tlrst Prize, A £2 Casket of Cadbury’s 
Chocolates: 

Margaret Sul till, Ilcathcrdcnc, Stono Grove, 
Edgware, Middx. 

Two Second Prizes of 30/- Caskets: 

B. H. ltollason, Woodscttou, nr. Dudley. 

Audrey Smith, Swindon, Wilts. 

Three Third Prizes of £1,1.0 Caskets: 

John Davidson. Gallatown, Kirkcaldy. 

Lilian Grose, Ancrloy, London, S.li.20. 

Carolino L. Lcgge, Walthamstow, London, E.17. 

Class 5 ({Tp to 17 Years), 

First Prize, A £2 Casket of Cadbury’s 
Chocolates: 

Robert Shaw, 105, Cobdcn Street, Edgo Lane, 
Droylsdeii, Manchester. 

Two Second Prizes of 30/- Caskets: 

Pansy Gibbs, Cardiff. 

William Johnson, Burley, Leeds, 

Three Third Prizes of £1.1.0 Caskets: 
Lawrence Greenwood, Todmovdcn, Lancs. 

Betty Thomson, Hcathcoto, West Parle, Leeds, 

Joan Sway no, Alresford, Hants. 

200 Consolation Prizes of Packets of Cadbury’s Choco- 
lato bavo also been awarded in each of the five classes— 
1,000 in all—ami 000 Second Consolation I’viy.es in each 
class, making 4,000 altogether, lb is not ■ possible to 
give so many names and addresses here, but all prizes 
will bo sent off in due courso. 



Growing time 
is Benger time 

Doctors advise a cupful of 
Bengcr’s Food for children wlio 
are overgrowing or backward. 
Bcnger’s is extra nourishment. 
Serve it at lunch time and bed 
time. 

Food 



for Infants, 
Invalids the Aged 

Sold in tin$, 1/4, 2/3. etc. 

The booklet of Bender’s Food is a medically 
approved little work of especial Interest to those 
who have the care of growing* children. Please 
write for a copy, post free. 

BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
For 1932 


Q)NE Christmas Present problem 
can quickly be solved. Why 
not give a copy of the January issue 
of My Magazine and enclose a note 
saying that it will be delivered each 
i month for a year? 


Order it Jrom a local newsagent; or 
it Will be delivered anywhere in the 
World for a year for ifs 6d (Canada 
1 4s). Orders should be addressed to 
Subscription Department, Amalgamated 
Press , Ltd., The Fleetway House , 
London, E.C.f, 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
THAT LASTS A YEAR 


it 




HELP! HELP.' 

it -off Clothing, Boots oi all descriptions, Hospital 
1 Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for Xmas 
iats for poor children, are urgently needed to help 
the “ poor " passing through our hands. 

Any gilt will he gratefully received by 
AVIS 11. BURTT, Secretary , lloxtoii Market 
ristian Mission, lioxton Market, Lond on, phL 
President — Walter Scoles, Esq. EgggH 


“BOY KING" AND 
TRIANGULAR PKT. 


FREE! 


This Is the finest offer wo havo ever made and ono 
you should not miss. Over 110 all different 
stamps, including a pair of beautiful portrait 
stamps of tho world’s youngest ruler. Interesting 
Rtamps from Cuba, India, Koltnrsasag, obsolete 
Ceylon, Egypt, long set of surcharged issues. Over 
50 mint and a raro triangular stamp. South 
African Union, Argentina, Poland. All absolutely 
given free. Send 2d. postage requesting Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool 





CanYou 
SUGGEST 

a better Xmas Present 

than a PLASTICINE Outfit ? 

These Home Modelling Outfits have always been the Children’s 
Ideal of a Christmas Box. Plasticine is so Clean to Work, so - 
Bright in Colour, so Ever Plastic and, most important of all, 
its Antiseptic Qualities render it Absolutely Safe in use. The new 

“OCTAGON” 

Box has Plasticine in 8 colours, Tool, etc., and sells at 1/6 
in the shops (2/- post free). 

There are many other Outfits from 6d. to £1.1.0. We shall be pleased to send 

you our full lists free. 

“MOVLART” 

The Cosy Corner Hobby will interest you, Ask us about it, 

HARBUTTS PLASTICINE LTD. 

i 8, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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'packets 


THISTLE BRAND 

Butter-Scotch 

wholesome (kmfiction&ty 

|CALLARD & BOWSER.OOJ 
^Duke’s Road,London WCl^ 

The Turk Packet FREE. 

All. applicants for my new approval Sheets 
sending lid. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc, usually sold at 1 / 3 , Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester ltd., East Finchley, N.2. 


If NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 J lb. 4/6, 

XV 3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb, post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Blankets, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 
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* WELLINGTON 

BURNETT’S 
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SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEPT. 

Bl 
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ENGLAND. 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C, 

pnQT FRFF This case con- 
ruoi rntu. tainsthreetrial 

bottlesof Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

HEWBALL fi MASON LW., NOTTINGHAM 

Cuf out this coupon and post to*day. 

-COUPON _ 


1 enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
like to sample your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.. 

Address 


Vrt/##*/¥ lovo Sardines and they am 

J UHliy K good for them loo Thoso 

they choose aro tho real sardines—the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Sardines. 

They can bo had at every good Grocer’s in tho British 
Isles. 

GOOD? Well, there arc more of them sold than of 
any other. That should bo convincing. 


CREMONA 

S I I tkf trade maqk 

oidm-j^oiMjOYs 

are different! f 
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T}te Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Toy Problem 

'J'ni- toy manufacturer was 
very pleased with business. 

“ Last year,” lie told a friend, 
“ our output of toys ran well into 
six figures, and this year we have 
quadrupled the number. And the 
curious tiling is that this year’s 
figures are the same as last year’s 
reversed.” 

What was the output of toys ? 

Answer next week 

Shadowgraphs 



How to make a sheep 

How They Worked 
Reynolds. Many of the finest 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s paintings 
are portraits of children, of whom 
he was very fond. He understood 
them, too, and realised how 
difficult it was to keep still at a 
sitting. There was one little boy 
. who simply could not help fidget¬ 
ing sometimes, and when lie began 
to get restless Reynolds 'would 
pick him up and rock him oivhis 
foot, promising “ If you are good 
you shall have another ride.” 

The little boy afterwards became 
Lord Melbourne, Queen Victoria’s 
first Prime Minister. 

Answer This Quickly . 

gAY to a friend : Give me a 
quick answer to this sum. How 
many quarter-inch blocks will be 
needed to fill a cubic-inch hole ? 

If he is not a very quick thinker 
lie will probably jump at some 
such answer as four, eight, or 
sixteen. It will be very praise¬ 
worthy if he gives the right 
answer-on the spur of the moment. 
The number is 64. 

Icl On Parle Fran?ais 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
South-West. 

In the evening 
Venus, Saturn, 
and Mars are 
in the South- 
West; Uranus 
is in the South, 
and Jupiter is 
in the South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 10 p.m. on Mon¬ 
day, December 28 . 

Divided Words 

J^OOK carefully at thfcsfe ' three 
words’and you will probably 
notice a curious fact about them. 

POLICY 

L I LI AN: * 

..CYANIDE 

If the words are divided into 
three as shown here : 

PO LI CY - . 

Lilian 

• C Y .AN-1DE 
the words across can be read 
downwards as well. 

The Silent Orchestra 

J-£ere is an amusing game for a 
Christmas party. » 

The members of the: orchestra 
all face the conductor and each 
one makes a show of playing some 
instrument—piano, drum, cello, 
fiddle, and so on. . ■ 

Suddenly the .conductor ceases 
to conduct' and pretends to play 


the piano, when the pianist must 
at once get up and conduct. The 
conductor can change to other 
instruments as often and as 
quickly as he likes, and the player 
who delays in exchanging duties 
with him pays forfeit. 

-The game may be .called a 
Silent Orchestra, but it is usually 
accompanied by much laughter. 

Do You Know Me ? 

My first is in darling, also in 
dear, 

My second’s in seaside, also in pier, 
My third is in jacket, also in coat, 
My fourth is in steamer, also in boat, 
My. fifth is in pencil, also in point, 
My sixth is in sirloin, also in joint, 
My seventh’s in saucepan, also, 
in pan, , 

My" eighth is in able, also in can, 
My ninth is in roebuck, also in deer, 
My tenth is in century, also in year, 
My whole is a volume that’s 
needful to all, • ; 

And oft by its help we’re saved 

many a fall Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


The Shopkeepcr’3 
-Toffee 

' 4 at Sd, 64 at 
id, 3.2 at Jd. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

• ’* Nothing 

A Charade 

Glow*wonn 

V/hat Country is 
- - This? Y . 

"Morocco 


A Pictorial 
Acrostic 

H a r P 
0 a n 
L i i n E 
I S t h m ti S 
D o m E 
A ! c o r N 
Y a c . li T 
Sit a i rS 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle * • 

'J'n ere are 48 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. 1 Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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L’^pouvantail Une oie Le diamant 

L’epouvantail £loigne les oiseaux. 
On nous servira une oie ;Y NoSl. : 
Ce diamant est trds bien taille. 


Reading Across. 1. The summit. 3. A small species, of crow. 
9. A small flat fish, 12. Elevated, 13. Vetch. 14. To let fall. 16. 
Trade Union.* 17.’Fashion. 19. To twist spirally. 21. Scandinavian 
coin. 23. To deprive unlawfully, 25. To be buoyed up. . 27, Errors 
excepted * 28. To use with the hand. 30. Company.* 31. Gave up. 
34. Oriental. 37.■'Great .* 1 38. To exert power. 40. Old form of the, 
41. On one occasion. 42. Hackneyed. 43. In the highest degree. 

Reading Down, 1 . A country and* a* bird. 2. Theatrical term.* 
3, A kind .of stone, green in colour. 4. Exist. 5. Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia.* 6 . Doctor of Divinity.* 7. Part of a circle. 8 . The weft. 10. 
Denotes contiguity. 11. Seen on most garments. 13. Pertaining to 
tone. 15. A steersman. 17. Medical Officer.* 18. Grief. 20. Behold. 
22 . To rule. 24. The cry of a sheep. 26. Measures of land. : 28. Cried. 
29. A sweet fruit, 32. And so on.* 33. Accomplish. 35. Compass 
point.* 36. Organ of vision. 39. A leqrned society.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Hard Up 

]\Jr Smith’s Christmas message 
from the man in whose house 
he lived said that in the New Year 
the landlord would raise his rent. 

“ I’m much obliged to him,” 
said Mr Smith, “ for I shall not 
be able to raise it myself,” 

Stripes 

'J'wo little fellows were gazing at 
a zebra at the Zoo. 

“ What a funny animal! ” said 
one. “ Whatever is^ it ? ” 

“ I—don’t—know,” replied the 
other. . “ It’s a sports model 
donkey,* I think,” 

Her New Coat 



darling qld lady of Ware , 

. . Caught cold once when taking 
the air. 

Now she keeps herself snug 
In : a- large woolly rug, 

And oh, ‘how the neighbours all 
stare! 

‘ • ... . Careless , 

HE new chief : was, making a 
tour of the office. Tie stopped 
by an elderly clerk. 

“ Yes, sirj” said the clerk. “ I 
have been with the firm for forty 
years and in all that time have 
made only one mistake.”. 

“ \ congratulate you,” said the 
new chief. “ But in future be more 
careful.” 

Returning the Compliment 

'piE poet would’- accept no 
payment for. his offering. 
“ I submit it to you*as a compli¬ 
ment,” he said. 

“ If that is so,” remarked the 
editor, “ then allow me, sir, to 
return the compliment.” 

The Loud Speaker 
'JTie friend of the , family was 
inquiring after the baby. 

“Can he talk yet, Johnnie?” 
six-year-old was asked. 

“Rather!” was the reply. 
“ We’re now teaching him to keep 
quiet.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


C eua was walking along 
the lane when she heard 
a funny little whimpering 
sound, and, looking down, 
saw a small black spaniel 
puppy sitting in the road. 

The puppy seemed to be 
lost ; and when it saw Celia 
it tumbled all oyer her feet 
with delight, . 

“ Why, I believe you’re 
Mrs Snow’s puppy from the 
farm!” said Celia, lifting it 
into her arms. “ I must take 
you home.” 

But ; when she reached the 
gate of the farmyard Celia 
suddenly remembered the tur¬ 
key. She was frightened of 
the strange, ugly-looking bird 
that made such curious gob¬ 
bling noises. She hoped she 
would be able to get across the 
yard to the farmhouse before 


& m 

the turkey saw her. But as 
she hurried across, to her 
horror, she saw the great bird 
waddling toward her. 





Poor Celia edged away 

Poor Celia edged away ner¬ 
vously. 

f “ Yap! yap! ” barked the 
puppy in Celia’s arms, strug¬ 
gling to get at the turkey. 


“ You go away, you ugly okl 
thing! Yap! yap ! ” 

And the big turkey, after 
staring at the barking puppy, 
turned round and waddled off. 

Celia hugged the puppy as 
she knocked .gently at the 
farmhouse door, 

Mrs Snow was very grateful 
to Celia for bringing back the 
runaway. 

’ “ He’s a naughty puppy,” 
she said; “he will go wan¬ 
dering off into the road by 
himself, and then, of course, 
he gets lost.” 

" But he's very brave,” 
said Celia, “ because he barked 
at the turkey and frightened it 
away. .1 don’t like the turkey.” 

“ Oh, he won’t hurt you,” 
said Mrs Snow; “ lie’s only 
inquisitive. If you want to 
keep him off just clap your 


Celia Finds the Puppy 

hands and he’ll soon scuttle 
away. Now I’m going to look 
for the eggs. Would you like 
to come with me ? ” 

Celia loved going round, to 
the hens’ nests with Mrs 
Snow and carrying the basket;, 
and even though the turkey 
waddled after them, when she 
saw liow easily it was scared 
by clapping her hands, she 
grew quite brave about it. 

“ I shan’t be frightened of 
it now that I know I can send 
it away by clapping,” she said 
as she went out of the gate, 
carefully carrying the big, 
warm, brown egg Mrs Snow 
had given her for her. tea, 
“ If the puppy doesn’t mind 
him I oughtn’t to ! ” 

“No, indeed; he’s really 
quite a friendly bird,” said 
Mrs Snow, smiling. 
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By cleaning your teeth after every 
meal you guard tliem against decay 
which brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean 
them after every meal with 


TT@<g>TrRR/5 B AA®*E , IS 

Fill in and post the coupon below 
and a free sample tube will be sent 
to you. 

CHI TPhlSl-To Eu thy mol, Dept. 810.0.4 
V« ** 50, beak Street, London, VV;i 
Free of all charge please send a week’s sample 
tube of Kutliymol Tooth Paste. 

Name. 

Address... 

ULOCK letters please. 



Y/ES, scrumjitious ! 

That's the word 
for Sharp’s “ Eaton 
Toffee — so delicious 
in flavour that you 
could eat piece after 
piece and feel that 
every little portion 
was better than the 
last. Made by Sharp's 
of Maidstone — a 
sufficient guarantee 
of perfect purity 


Ed. Sharp & Sons, 
Ltd., Maidstone. 
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